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Seoitorial, 
ProrLe who grumble and complain 
never make others contented and happy. 


ALASKA, cold and undeveloped as it 
is, yields an annual revenue of nine mil- 
lion dollars. Let no one despair of 
Unitarianism! 


THe Woman's Fournal quotes of 
Clara Barton: ‘She hasthe talent of 
a statesman, the command of a general, 
and the heart andhand of a woman.” 


AN English syndicate has bought up 
the breweries of Patterson, New Jersey, 
at a cost of two and a quarter million 
dollars. Now, if these Englishmen 
would only take their property away, 
how they would bless the town. 


Tue New York School Fournal 
says: American soil is now the camping 
ground for Europe, Asia and Africa, 
and itis going to be. We might as 
well attempt to keep back the tides of 
the Atlantic and Pacific as try to change 
the decree of a universal brotherhood 
on our soil. 


Joun D. McPuHeErson, in Friends’ 
Intelligencer and Fournal, speaking 
of “the need of training in youth,” 
says: ‘“ The misery of the poor is not 
in the scarcity of the necessaries of life, 
for never were they so plentiful or so 
cheap. Nor is it in the scarcity of em- 
ployment, for if I correctly judge 
what I read, there is employment for 


The trouble is in the absolute worth- 
lessness of the untaught, neglected 
classes. When all mankind were at 
war, every man who could carry his 
club was worth his food. Peace has 
reduced this class to starvation.” 


“ You cannot fight against the future: 
time is on our side,’ were the words 
Gladstone returned to his early associ- 
ates, and this growing conviction com- 
pelled him to espouse the Irberal cause; 
and they may be repeated in defense of 
every advance step made for truth and 
human progress. 


An exchange speaking of morbid 
people and the trials others so often en- 
dure in their company, says: ‘“ There 
is no help until the victim becomes 
interested in something or somebody 
besides herself. An absorbing love for 
husband and child the French call 
egotsme a trots, but it is a far better 
kind of thing than egotsme a une. The 
only cure for it is the difficult one of 
self-forgetfulness.” 


THE editor of the Unztarian Review 
refers to “A Religion of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” which so pervaded, 
and guided and controlled the body of 
American Abolitionists. It had every 
element of strong conviction, close fel- 
lowship, and the spirit of martyrdom. 
“Its creed was of the shortest—only 
a single article, and that a mere ethical 
axiom, with not a word of theory or a 
syllable that any one would care to dis- 
pute: namely this, Zhe Negro ought 
not to be enslaved.” © Ess 


WHEN the original Westminster As- 
sembly was holding its sessions in Eng- 
land in 1644, the outcry against Toler- 
ation was terrific. Nearly 200 distinct 
heresies wcre catalogued, covering all 
the free-thinking done since the world 
began, and scarcely surpassed in our 
own day. Parliament was reminded 
of the danger of these tendencies, and 
that “to set the door so wide open as 
to tolerate all religions,” would be to 
“make London an Amsterdam.” and 
would lead to—in fact, would cer- 
tainly lead to—Amsterdamnation! 


TueE following bit from Zschoekke 
suggests a truth which the ardent 
Nationalist clubs now forming may 
well discuss. Selfishness can not be 
remedied by legislation. Co-operation 
is a flower that must burst from witnin. 
Heretofore, most attempts to bless men 
by compelling environment, has only 
been a partial success. The kingdom 
of heaven is within. “ All laws are 
powerless for extinguishing an evil 
which has taken root in the life of the 
people: it is from the people itself that 
the reform of morals must proceed; but 
no government is strong enough to 
bring it about.” . 


THE following passage from Sir 
William Hamilton represents orthodoxy 
among the educators of America. It is 
probably an accepted commonplace in 

hilosophy, but when the Western 

nitarian Conference ventures to assert 
its religious truths and undertakes to 
train souls according to this principle, 
it becomes, to quote from a prominént 
minister, “ incapable of doing the most 
effective denominational work.” Per- 
haps so, but effectual denominational 
works sometimes turn out to be very 
defective spiritual training. We would 
rather work for a church that will be a 
congenial heme for Plato’s man, the 
“truth hunter” and fail, than to work 
for a church that will accommodate the 
Unitarian man who is a denominational 


everyone who can do any useful art. 


builder and succeed.” In the training of 


mind we regard formation as of more 
importance than zzformation, the man- 
ner in which work is done as of greater 
consequence than the matter used in the 
work. All true education is growth, 
and what we grow to be concerns us 
more than what we live to know. 
Plato bras’ profoundly defined man the 
hunter of truth; for in this chase, as in 
others, the pursuzt is all in all, the suc- 
cess comparatively nothing.” 


SAYS Henry Thoreau: “ What- 
ever your sex or position, life is a bat- 
tle in which you are to show your 
pluck, and woe be to the coward.” This 
suggests the more pithy word of Em- 
erson, “ That culture is defective that 
does not arm-a man.” Theodore Par- 
ker’s seal bore the legend, “ Being 
moved neither by the billow nor the 
blast.” Itis the province of religion to 
translate these sayings into grace, other- 
wise they stop in obstinacy. Religion 
first puts them to long tests and then 


high uses. 


Dr. Simmons, a Baptist minister of 
Kentucky, thus talked to his Massachu- 
setts brethren, who were contemptuous 
of the religious method of the colored 
people, as reported in the Standard: 
“ Talk about hysterics,” he said, “ you 
used to burn witches up here in Massa- 
chusetts; you had your hysterics then, 
but you’ve outgrown them; we’re in 
our hysterics now, but we’re growing 
out of ’em as fast as we can, and you 
must help us.” *He might also have 
added that. it is better to have hysterics 
than paralysis; too much excitement is 
bad, but too little life is worse. 


Unity is glad to make its own the 
following sentences.from J. H. Crook- 
er’s article on the Chautauqua Circle 
in the Unitartan Review of Septem- 
ber, from which we make more ex- 
tended extract elsewhere: ‘What we 
want is truth, crystal clear and divinely 
powerful, without sectarian tag or 
partisan uses. Let us be done with the 
dogmatic and offensive talk about 
Christian Truth. The truth itself is 
beautiful enough and divine enough. 
And it is certainly very un-Christ-like 
to put truth to so mean a use as the 
support of sect and dogma.” 


WE are glad to correct a wrong im- 
pression conveyed in a note in our issue 
of August 24th, concerning the Japan 
mission. Rev. Theodore Williams, of 
New York, does not go this year. 
After a refreshing season on the conti- 
nent, he resumes his work in New 
York City and Harvard College for 
the year. Next year, if it is deemed 
best by the denomination, he has con- 
sented to assume a line of work in 
Japan independent of that work so 
successfully inaugurated by Mr. Knapp. 
Just what shape that work will assume 
it will take a year to develop. Mean- 
while the good work will go on. 


LIBERTY AND LIFE, the new volume 
of seventeen discourses by E. P. Pow- 
ell, author of “ Our Heredity from 
God,” is now in the hands of the prin- 
ters, and may be expected by Novem- 
ber rst. Orders for the book received 
before that time will be filled at 75 cents 
each, including prepayment of postage 
by the publishers, Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., Chicago. The scope of the book 
is explained by the author in his preface 
as follows: 

Evolution has brought us to face such new 
views of life, and of our responsibility as the 
finality of the animal kingdom, and inheritors 


of an eternal evolution of organic and func- 
tional power, that we must recast our views 


mistake the drift, sin will be held to be nota 
personal affront to a Creator, but a course of 
action that degrades ourselves in either body 
or mind, and that tends to degeneration. We 
are placed in charge of ourselves by the fact 
of self consciousness; and the sum of all duty 
is so to use ourselves as to be in every function 
honest, wholesome and regenerative. 

Liberty is not a power to act as we choose, 
but to live in fullest accord with Him “in 
whom we live and move and have our being.” 
This book is offered cordially to those who 
desire only that liberty which broadens and 
intensifies existence. It is in some sense sup- 
plementary to my book “Our Heredity from 
God ;” and I am confident that readers of that 
volume will not misunderstand me. 


THE following lines which we find 
attributed to the Atlanta Constitution, 
touch so tender a cord in the Editor’s 
heart, on a Monday morning’ that 
threatens to be “blue,” that he slips it 
in the editorial column—the warmest 
corner of Unity, hoping thereby that 
it may convey the maximum of a per- 
sonal message to the reader and fellow 
worker who may be staggering with 
him under the perplexities of duties, 
and the anxieties concerning far-reach- 
ing interests. 
If I had the time to find a place 
And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self, that stands no show 
In my daily life that rushes so, 
It might be then I would see my soul 
Was stumbling still toward the shining goal— 


I mighi be nerved by the thought sublime, 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take in my life a part, 

To look about and stretch a hand 

To a comrade quartered on no-luck land, 
Ah, God! If I might but just sit. still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will 

I think that my wish with God would 

rhyme— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 

How much for comfort my word would do; 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill— 

If the tears aback of the bravado 

Could force their way and let you know— 
Brothers, the souls of us all would chime, 

If we had thetime! _ 


AND still the old charge is reiterated, 


ence, and from unexpected quarters 
still comes the insinuation that reason is 
somehow ailied to skepticism. How 
often it is assumed that the thinkers of 
the world have also been related some- 
how to the scoffers; that the religion of 
reason fails to touch the souls of men 
with the grace of reverence; the facts 
of history notwithstanding. It is true 
that thought does lead to religious 
modesty. The true philosopher is 
iia’ by a hesitancy of assertion. 
“ Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief,” is his confession of faith ever 
blooming into prayer. This is the atti- 
tude of the wise. “Such knowledge 
is too wonderful for me; it is high; I 
can not attain unto it,” is the devout 
agnosticism of both ancient and modern 
truth-seekers. We prefer this rever- 
ence of David and Emerson, rather than 
the audacious reverence of the heresy 
hunter, who in the name of God casts 
out the infidel. The most irreverent 
man of this or any other age is he who 
dares to brand with the epithet “ infidel” 
or “ atheist ” any loving, truth-seeking, 
right-doing soul. “ And God said to 
Abraham, ‘ Where is the aged pilgrim 
who sought bread at thy door?’ And 
Abraham said, ‘ Lo, I brought him into 
my tent, and offered him bread to eat 
and milk to drink; but when I saw that 
the aged man gave no thanks to Thee, 
before he ate, F thrust the infidel out of 


doors, for lo, he is a worshiper of the 


sun and stars,and knows not Thee, the 
true God.’ And God replied, * Abra- 


of sin altogether. Henceforth, if I.do not 


ham, Abraham, though I have borne 


that the rationalist is prone to irrever-~ 
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with him these four-score years, couldst 
thou not bear with him one night?’ 
And Abraham went and fetched the 
aged stranger, washed his feet, gave 
him food and shelter, and said, ‘ Lo, you 
are also God’s.’” This is the larger 
piety of the open faith, the hospitality 
of rational religion, the basis of fellow- 
ship of the truly liberal church. 


Rev. H. R. Hawers, the radical 
Episcopalian minister of London, wri- 
ting of Padre Agostino, the new Sa- 
vonorola, who is stirring Italy with his 
eloquence, concludes with the following 
words, which we find in a_ clipping 
from the Pall Mall Budget: 


“ What is the secret of this extraordinary 
success? First, no doubt, we have to deal 
with that rare thing, a born orator—and an 
orator who is not only a poet, but a fine rea- 
soner and evidently-a great reader—but more 
than this, one little sentence points like a 
weathercock to the chief source of his popu- 
larify with the masses, and we fear also to the 
rocks upon which so many of Rome’s most 
gifted sons have split. 

“«My friends,’ he cried, in the Jduomo at 
Florence, ‘your great desire is to press on- 
ward—to advance in every sense of the word; 
well, then, in the name of the faith of our 
fathers, I say to you, “ Forward!” Sooner or 
later this sort of thing will be met by the 
imbecile, but apparently inevitable non possu- 
mus of Rome, which broke the heart of La- 
cordaire, cowed Passaglia, paralyzed the intel- 
lect of Montalembert, and wrecked poor 
Father Hyacinth soon after his magnificent 
conferences at Notre Dame. He feels that 
the old style is played out. There is hardly a 
trace of the old dogmatic, much less#Roman 
Catholic, theology left in his sermons; some- 
how or other the people don’t seem to miss 
it. His utterances are direct and glowing— 
defenses of the religious instincts, expositions 
of human passion in the light of the higher 
spiritual experiences of the race as regenerate 
in Christ, vignettes of real life, flights of 
poetic declamation—in a word, grand, moral, 
philosophical and practical orations—ordered 
with consummate art, and heated through and 
through with the electric fire of a noble heart; 
that is what has won the people of Bologna, 
Pisa, Florence, Rome, and struck the narrow 
Cardinals with fear and suspicion. 

“ How long will it be before Rome stones 
this latest of her prophets? We shall see.” 


ON GIVING LETTERS OF REOCOM- 
MENDATION, 


Letters of recommendation — who 
has not at times suffered from them 
and felt himself victimized by thechance 
acquaintance and even by the too good- 
natured and easy-going friend: Of 
course such letters have their place and 
do much good. Toa kindly and right- 
hearted man or woman it isa real pleas- 
ure to be put in the way of doing some 
service to a deserving person in need; 
or to one who comes to your towna 
stranger in quest of employment, it may 

« be, or upon some mission of value. The 
letter such an one brings you from your 
acquaintance or friend, or perhaps from 
some well known public man, is natur- 
ally taken as its writer’s personal intro- 
duction and, so far, as guaranty of the 
merit and character of the person pre- 
senting it. But the ethics involved in 
the giving of such letters is often ig- 
nored or slighted. Of course no honest 
man deliberately gives such a letter to 
one whom he knows to be utterly un- 
worthy; but many a man, there is reason 
to believe, gives such letters carelessly, 
says far more than his real knowledge 
of the case warrants, and moreover is 
silent upon points which would greatly 
qualify such recommendation as is given 
or implied. The consequence is that 
the person receiving the letter is de- 
ceived, acts less wisely than with fuller 
information he might, and inthe end 
the person so commended fares the 
worse; for he is sure to show himself 
up atlast. There are various pleas or ex- 
cuses for this careless giving of recom- 
mendatory letters, not one of which is 
valid. “I didn’t like to refuse him;”’— 
(and so you told your little cowardly 
mt “ T thought in a new place his old 
habits might not follow him;” “I really 
didn’t know much about him, but sus- 
posed that he was honest and worthy 
of help;” in other words, you didn’t 

know him, but wrote asif you knew 
him well! Let the writer of this arti- 
cle give illustrative incidents from his 
own experience or within his own 

knowledge, which doubtless many a 

reader can match and multiply from 
like experience or observation. I once 


received a letter asking me to look up 


a young man who a little before had 
come to my city. The letter spoke of 
his fine abilities, his pleasing address; 


but it also spoke of his defects, of his 


disposition to deceive, the need of cau- 
tion in trusting him, and of his having 
already entered upon a downward life. 
That letter gave me some safe guidance. 
On the other hand a very intelligent 
man of good address came to the city 
with a letter of introduction to my 
friend, a prominent business man. The 
letter bespoke confidence and help. The 
man was in need of employment, which 
my friend secured for him. He gen- 
erously lent him money in’ small sums 
to get him onhis feet. But the man 
did not get on. It was a wonder to my 
friend that one of such apparent ability 
should not succeed. Finally the secret 
came out. The man was addicted to 
sprees, lost his money in them, but some- 
how managed for months to hide his 
shame. The writing of such a letter 
was blamable if written in ignorance or 
upon slight acquaintance; if with knowl- 
edge and concealment, then most blam- 
able. Not long ago a young man came 
to me with the request that I would 
sign his application for a position in the 
civil service, testifying to his moral 
character and fitness for the place. The 
application bore the names of a prom- 
inent physician and a leading lawyer in 
the city, and there was a blank space 
for the minister’s signature. The won- 
der to me was that the young man 
should have had the boldness to apply 
to me; for I knew that he was not 
truthful, that he had contracted debts at 
various places unnecessarily, and which 
he could not pay and did not expect to 
pay. Hetoo knew that I knew this. 
Yet he had two signatures of weight, 
and he evidently came to me thinking 
that I would readily do for him what 
would cost meno money and only a 
moment’s time. His own understanding 
of the matter witnessed to the preval- 
ence of this easy-going and careless habit 
of lending one’s name and virtual en- 
dorsement to anybody and everybody 
who hopes to get on thereby, irrespect- 
ive of the trustworthiness or desert. It 
is this evil habit—not followed with 
evil intent, but evil none the less— that 
cheapens the letter of recommendation, 
except one know that conscience and 
good judgment lie back of it. It is to 
be feared that in this matter ministers 
are sinners above others, because of the 
frequency of this particular temptation 
to which their position exposes them. 
A prominent business man said to me 
not long ago that he put little value 
upon a clergyman’s introductory letter 
which the applicant for a_ position 
brought; “ they are too tender-hearted,” 
he said. But the really tender heart 
will be found in the end to be the scrup- 
ulously honest heart. Itis no service 
to'a man, young or old, in need or not 
in need, to push him for the place he 
cannot hold or to raise expectations that 


are sure to be disappointed. The last 


end of that man is worse than the first. 
Besides, a decent man’s commendation 
should have some real value, upon paper 
as upon the lips. It should not be had 
for the mere asking, out of want of focre 
or franknessto refuse, and irrespectively 
of the known merit or want of merit in 
the applicant. A good word of introduc- 
tion is often of great help; and for this 
very reason it ought to be worth the de- 
serving of it. It ought not to be cheap- 
ened, or soiled with ignoble use. Dis- 
crimination here is an act of virtue, and 
in the interest of virtue. For lack of 
this many have suffered annoyance and 
loss, with no compensating good in the 
end to anybody. F. L, H. 


Tue different races are to each other 
in moral, as vertebrata and articulata or 
mollusks are to each other in physical 
relationship. They are beings | area 
according to distinct plans and belong- 
ing to distinct divisions.— 7aine. 

THE worst of superstitions is to 
think one’s own most bearable.— 
Lessing. | 

He that throws a stone at another 


hits himself.— George Herbert. 


Gontrikuted and Selected, 


PAITH AND LOVE, 


In faith, they say, we do not agree,— 
Yet, why agree? Since we are free 
To live and think and love alway, 
Whatever heaven be the pa -- 
Were blessedness unspeakable. 

Man’s faith has never seemed to me 
His most heroic side to be. 

By love more than by deed or thought 
His most unselfish self is wrought. 
Faith, hope, deed, without love are nought, 
And love is incorruptible. 


Hope realized is no more hope, 

Faith’s answered prayer has reached its scope, 
All now is lost in sight. And deeds 
Are vain to soothe a spirit’s needs. 
Then love as long as love you may. 
Love only changes not, nor wears 

The heart-beats out with bitter tears. 

“ Pleasures! ”—they fade beyond recall, 
Sorrow and care our minds enthrall. 
Death and decay are over all. 
Knowledge and fame must pass away. 


Love never fails in the great love-source. 
The planet rings its mighty course 
Around its sun, the flower rings 
Its petals with rainbow hues, and clings 
The dew-drop to the rose—by love. 
A lover takes a soft, white hand 
In his and with a golden band 
A finger—rings. ‘The deed is done! 
A priest declares the twain are one, 
So faith and works are best made one 
By energizing, soothing love. 

A. B. CurTIs. 


OPPORTUNISM ONCE MORE.* 


The reply of Mr. Lyche, in UNITY 
of Sept. 7th, to my former criticism, 
introduces new material which may as- 
sist us in obtaining a better view of the 
subject. In reality Mr. Lyche and 
myself agree, both as to the desirability 
of having a theory before working, and 
as to the proper end at which we should 
commence to apply that theory, and we 
are now ready to proceed with an ex- 
amination of the real question in hand. 

This real question is not, after all, 
whether a theory is necessary, but 
whether Henry George’s theory is 
more practical than Edward Bellamy’s. 
That has been the real question all the 


‘time, and it should have been brought 


forward at first, instead of being con- 
cealed under a_ pseudo-philosophical 
cover. 

We are told now that the Henry 
George theory of taxation (for that is 
the substance in body of his reform) 
comes within the scope of opportunism, 
can be applied at the near end, or, in 
other words, is more practical than Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s theory. Let us see if 
this is true. 

We ought, however, in any compar- 
ison of these theories, to first observe 
that they do not occupy the same plane, 
and are so far unlike that any compar- 
ison of them in their application to the 
class of work appropriate to only one, 
is unfair to the other. It is like plac- 
ing the draft-horse on the race track 
beside the thorvughbred trotter. They 
occupy different spheres. The Henry 
George theory, in its present form, rep- 
resents a partially secuieeal. but an 
almost wholly political movement, while 
Nationalism represents a purely educa- 
tional movement. Asking the latter to 
apply itself immediately to the work of 
changing legislation, is like asking the 
trotter to compete’ with the Norman 
draft-horse. 

And, yet we propose to risk Nation- 
alism in the draft harness, and although 
we hold that it is just as practical and just 
as much the “ near end” to apply Na- 
tionalism to the education of the masses 
in the truths of codperation, as it is to 
apply the single tax theory to the draw- 
ing of the masses to the ballot box for 
the purpose of changing our laws; still 
we will measure their practicability by 
their ability ¢o de carried into effect in 
oe an immediate change in 

egislation. 

And I will admit, at once, that the 

wer of Nationalism in this direction 
is very limited—limited entirely to such 
demands upon legislators as are neces- 
sary to enable towns and cities to control 
their own gas and water-works, etc. 
But even this is more than the single- 
tax theory, at present, shows it has the 


*It is due to the writer of this article to explain that 


‘roducte of Unity crowded out about a column of in- 
€ 


~ yaad matter, dealing with Mr. Lyche’s article in 


power to do. Nationalism has already 
come before the Massachusetts legis- 
lature and produced its effect. Has the 
single-tax theory even at the “near 
end” accomplished as much? Is then 
the Nationalist theory farthest away in 
practical effect? 

But the single tax advocates may say: 


“ These are little things; we expect te 


do great things immediately at the bal- 
lot box.” Well, good intentions are 
good in so far as they can be carried 
out. We will give you credit when 
you dosomething ; but until then we will 
not believe that you have any monopoly 
of the “ near end,” 

The single-tax movement is a crusade 
against “ private ownership in land.” 
As such I am with it in its work of 
educating the masses to bottom truths 
concerning land. But it stops with the 
nationalization of land. There is where 
I object. Nationalism covers this ground 
and more. Nationalism simply presents 
a complete, just and scientific theory in 
place of Henry George’s incomplete 
and unjust one. There is no justice in 
our relieving the millionaires of taxes 
and allowing them to still draw interest 
money, while to the millions of farmers 
who are now burdened with this interest 
money we add the further burden of an 
increased taxation. Because of this in- 
justice the theory is more impracticable 
than Nationalism, and will not obtain 
the victory at the ballot box that it ex 
pects. It is atheory born in cities and 
flourishing in cities where real estate 
speculators have unjustly grown rich out 
of the rise in value of vacant lots, made 
valuable by the labor of others, but it 
is no theory for the farmer and _ the 
mechanic, who have already paid -for 
their lands out of hard earned money; 
these will oppose the single-tax theory 
at the ballot box and show its impractic- 
able character. 

That theory .will be applied first 
which best meets the demand coming 


from the point of greatest financial 


pressure, I know all that can be said 
against the real estate speculator. I 


have lived beside him and studied all 


his ‘manipulations of the market, and 
would like to deliver him over to 
Henry George for a season, but I know 
also the “ true inwardness ” of farmers’ 
homes in the East and the West, and 
the life of the ranchman on the fron- 
tier. I know that the money pressure, 
caused by legislation directed by cap- 
ital, is by far the greatest pressure to- 
day felt by the producing classes of the 
American continent. Henry George 
leaves this great iniquity to thrive, and 
even encourages it by his theory. Is 
then his theory more practical than the 
theory of Edward Bellamy, which not 
only relieves the class of people who 
suffer from this pressure, but, working 
for no class, seeks to benefit all, and to 
remove, in the abolition of money, the 
cause of nine-tenths of all the misery 
and crime of the world? I think Iam 
speaking very mildly and without 
“‘ needless severity” when I characterize 
this as simply impracticable and very 
far from the “ near end.” 

But having said this, I will be just to 
Henry George. No man has done 
more than he to remove the stumbling 
blocks out of the way of a comprehen- 
sive reform. He has been a giant 
slayer of the goblins of political econ- 
omy. Before his time the youths in 


our universities, under their professor’s 


wing, peeped out to see the dark spec- 
tre of Malthus stalk up and down the 
earth, Malthus is dead. The wage 


theory is dead. The theory of rent 


is dead, and all hail to the man 
whose stalwart blows, musical even in 
their irresistible’ force, delivered the 
world from bondage! Henry George 
has so thoroughly shaken political econ- 
omy that it must be rewritten. Who 
shall write it? It never was a science, 


and the world will never tolerate it 


again, until it is built upon a scientific 
foundation. Can Henry George do 
this? The partial character of his 
theory answers, No. Henry George’s 
talents are not constructive. When he 
tries to construct he shows his weak- 
ness. He is a master of language that 
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trembles with pathos, pulses with fervor, 
leaps like the lightning, and rolls in 
grandeur like thunder clouds o’er moun- 
tain tops; and he is master of a logic in 
analysis that carries with it the momen- 
tum of nature’s greatest energies, but 
when he builds—ah, let us be gentle! 
We will not follow him in that line. 
We hide our heads from the vision. 
And it is the same as we think of him 
asa moral hero, He left the field of the 
knight and entered the field of the 
politician and we discover he has left 
his armor behind him. Is that political 
annex to a corrupt party all that the 
mountain has brought forth? We hide 
our eyes. : 

But this is, perhaps, too political. As 
such it may be the “near end,” but we 
will not dwell upon it.« I like construc- 
tiveness. True, I admire the blows 
that clear the way, but only when they 
clear the way for a better. Without 
the latter compensation all destruction 
contains an element of horror. It is 
like the fire that calls us at the mid- 
night hour from our beds. In itself it 
may be grand, but its ashes are not. I 
like to commence at the other end. I 
call it the “near end.” It is the end 
which the true builder calls the founda- 
tion. It builds on scientific ground, 
and by nature’s laws, the edifice of 
truth, and if that shames the leaning 
frames beside it, it simply lets men 
draw their own comparisons. Positive 
truth is the leading power in this 
scientific age. The merely negative 
is taking a lower seat. The man who 
kicks merely for the sake of kicking 
finds his best companions on the cotton 
plantations. We question the value of 
denial until shown the superior standard 
by which the denied is shown to be de- 
fective. 

Edward Bellamy has commenced 
from the constructive end. He has 
shown us the truth that may be. He has 
shown us human relations that embody 
just what Christianity has been trying 
to offer us for eighteen centuries, 
and we have been trying to use its 
its shell and leave the substance. He 
has shown us, too, just what the noblest 
of Freethinkers have offered and have 
condemned nominal Christians for not 
applying. What.is to hinder these two 
parties from now working together if 
they both catch the true spirit of the 
movement? ‘Looking Backward” 
offers this centralizing power. It is 
constructive and centralizing in its very 
nature. Already it has crystalized 
about itself much of the chaotic social- 
istic thought of the age. I look upon 
it as the inception of a movement of 
greater than industrial or economic im- 
port. It will touch religion as well. 
The church cannot keep out of this 
great reform. This practical “Brother- 
hood of man” will be the best revealer 
of the “Fatherhood of God.” Then 
we shall not need to argue that true 
worship is not superstition, and true 
prayer not unscientific, and true religion 
not weakness, for the light of all-inclu- 
sive love shall lift up every heart like 
the song of the bird, and offensive indi- 
vidualism that would stand in the place 
of God shall die, because of the 
stronger central attraction that holds us 
to the One. | 

W. G. Topp. 


THE TASK OF RELIGION. 

t The task of religion ought to be 
made broad enough to include the dis- 
tribution and organization of all truths 
that have religious import and con- 
duct-values, and this work should be 
associated with the sanction of piety. 
People ought to feel that this intel- 
lectual activity for increasc of life and 


this pursuit of truth for its conduct- 


values are vital patts of religion itself. 
What could do religion more good 
than to make the popular conception 
of piety inclusive of just this love of 
truth and just this intellectual earnest- 
ness? What could do more to translate 
facts. into living convictions and give 
culture a humanitarian aspiration than 
for the Church to take this work in 


‘hand, and use its influence in making 
such truths felt as divinely obligatory? 


It would be a great gain to take 
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these gcod -things into the Church, and 
surround them with the associations of 
religious sanctity. | 

2. The assumption of just this work 
by the Church world do more than 
anything else to vitalize this institution 
and place it in line with modern life 
and aspiration. This would not only 
put a religious emphasis upon truth, 
but it would add vigor and catholicity 
to the Church. Nothing stands more 
in the way of the prosperity of the 
Church to-day than the popular feeling 
that it represents a narrow view of life 
and only a fraction of the community. 
And what is needed at present is a re- 
adjustment of church forms to the needs 
of modern life, so that the intellectual 
forces and social impulses of the age 
may report themselves through all its 
messages and ministries, in order that 
an administration of religion may be 
reached which shall be co-extensive 
with the interests of the whole com- 
munity. Assoon as the Church shall 
come forward to publish and organize 
all truths bearing upon life, then it will 
crown itself with new authority; while 
through it will flow new tides of hope 
and enthusiasm. 

But it is objected: This work ought 
to be unsectarian,even more unsecta- 
rian than the work of the Chautauqua 
Circle. Of course, it ought to be un- 
sectarian. And just here presses upon 
us with overwhelming force the neces- 
sity of wn undogmatic church based 
upon a purpose rather than a creed. It 
is evident that this work must be cath- 
olic and humane rather than sectarian, 
and it is equally evident that we need 
an undogmatic religious organization 
to do it. Our chain of conclusions lies 
before us in this shape: | 

1. A church committed to a fixed 
theological creed cannot enter upon 
this broad educational work in the 
modern spirit. 2. As our churches 
have failed to meet these demands of 
modern society for intellectual training, 
the Chautauqua Circle sprang up to do 
this work. 3+ But the publication 
of vital truths and the emphasis of 
the religious significance of modern 
knowledge are just what the Church 
ought to be doing. 4. Therefore, 
what is imperatively needed in an un- 
dogmatic church, which shall carry 
forward an unsectarian administration 
of intellectual activities. 

The traditional restrictions which 
have limited the message of the pulpit 
and narrowed the work of the church 
must be swept away;and whatever 
truths the minister finds that have a 
spiritual import and a conduct-value he 
must make a part of his Glad Tidings, 
while it must be the essential duty of 
every religious organization to satisfy 
these intellectual demands of modern 
society. And if a theological aphasia 
should take possession of the entire 
community for at least a year, so that 
nobody would be able to remember the 
sectarian names which divide people, 
or to speak of such dogmas as proba- 
tion, predestination, atonement, or the 
trinity, which at once suggest strife and 
bitterness; if all these things could be 
put out of sight for a time, and every 
“ism” and “doxy” could be buried 
beneath some great Lethean tidal wave; 


| if people should co-operate for oneyear 


on the basis of a common humanity 
for the universal good,—intent only on 
planting truths, perfecting hopes, and 
ripening joys,—then what rich dews of 
heavenly grace would settle over all 
these fields of human interest, so long 
alternately parched by the withering 
blasts of controversy or frozen by the 
frosts of indifference, while the Father- 
hood of God would be revealed as 
never before in the perfect Brother- 
hood of Man! 

Towards this sublime unity the irre- 
sistible tendencies of the age are carry- 
ing us. This is what the nineteenth 
century has been preparing; this is the 
meaning of the democratic spirit, of 
these socialistic yearnings of our scien- 
tific revelations, and of the orchestral 
voices of literature and history. This 
is the consummation which shall come 


to pass in the twentieth century; and 
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bond of pure hopes and heroic deeds.— 


we must be co-workers with Provi- 
dence in bringing in that glorified social 
order where all truth shall be held 
sacred, where religion shall include all 
sanctities and seize upon and use all 
facts illustrative of spiritual law and 
conducive to moral excellence, and 
where the church shall unite all men 
who care for holiness in one common 
effort for peace and purity. 

I believe the time is coming when 
religion will rise from bondage to text 
and traditions, from apologetics and 
controversies, and become the _ perfect 
servant of God by being the efficient 
servant of man. I believe the time is 
coming when man will be loved for his 
manhood rather than his opinions, 
when religious associations will follow 
the lines of human sympathy rather 
than the formulas of the catechism, 
and when helpfulness will be the aim 
and test of piety. I believe the time 
is coming when the Church will in- 
clude and foster every agency which 
makes for righteousness, while it will. 
represent an administration of religion 
as unsectarian as the love of God and 
as divine as the love of man. And 
then all facts, which are but the abid- 
ing-place of God, will feed its altar- 
fires; pity will prompt its ministrations, 
and sympathy will unite all men in one 


Foseph H, Crooker in the Unitarian 
Review. 
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THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 


ORTHODOX COMMENTS. 


* Impossible to conceive God to be 
such a being as set forth in the West- 
minster Confession of faith.”—Jetho- 
dist Recorder, (Pittsburgh.) 

“ The Confession contains no explicit 
statements of God’s love to the world.” 
—Dr. Blakie, (Scotland.) 

“It always gives me acold chill when 
I read the chapter on the Decrees.” — 
Theological Seminary Professor, 
(Princeton.) 

“ The world was not made out of 
nothing in six days, and the Pope is 
not proved to be anti-Christ.”—Prof. 
Balfour. 

“ The revised Confession would not 
repel large numbers of young ministers, 
whom we so much need, as the Confes- 
sion now does.”—Henry Day,in The 
Independent. 

“ We are told by some of their own 
authorities that the people no longer 
wish to hear anything about the sharp 


Reformed Church Messenger, (Phila.) 

“ There is a remarkable disposition in 
our day, to tear to pieces the two best 
things in Christendom—the Bible and 
the Confession of Faith of the Presby- 
terian Church. But the Evolutionists 
and the Destructionists can never beat 
Moses, let them do their best. Nor 
can our most learned theologians beat 
Paul. There were giants in those 
days..— The Presbyterian Fournal, 
(Phila.) 

“Ts not what zs, H1s DECREE, even 
though it may be what men call a vio- 
lation of His law and will?”—Same 
Paper. 

“ To represent God as fore-ordaining 
from all eternity the everlasting death 
of a large part of the human race, and 
so fixing their destiny that no efforts on 
their part could possibly alter or increase 
the number of the saved a single unit, 
and all this for the manifestation of his 
glory, is nothing short of blasphemy. 
It is not to describe God a being of 
holiness and love, but an omnipotent 
devil."— The Examiner, (New York.) 


THAT is ever the difference between 
the wise and the unwise: the latter won- 
ders at what is unusual, the wise won- 
ders at the usual. Amerson. 


THERE is nostronger bond of friend- 
ship than for one of two friends to be- 
lieve himself superior to the other.— 


Balzac. 
“ Wuart are the best days in memory? 


who was truly such,” 
“THE cure for false theology is 


points of Calvinism in their pulpits.”— 


Those in which we met a companion 


Gorrespondence, 


| AN OPEN LETTER. 
To Uniry: I wish for sincerity’s 
sake to correct through your columns 
an inadvertence of my own, which has 
placed me in a false position. When I 
consented that my name should be ap- 
pended to “a call for a General Con- 
vention of Unitarians in the west, to 
consider the zeeds and opportunities of 
the Unitarian body, especially in regard 
to its western work,” I did not read 
between the lines the hint of its real 
motive, and I had not then seen the 
preliminary letter in the Unztarzan, in 
which it is too plainly stated. I wish 
now to make known with deep empha- 
sis that neither my heart nor my hand 
shall respond to any “ call” that threat- 
ens to divide our body. To my con- 
viction Freedom of Truth, and its Re- 
public of Reason, is broad enough to in- 
clude under one bond of Unity every 
phase of truth, whether it be that of 
Ethics or of Christianity, which is but 
Ethics incarnated. I cling to the hand 


believe the Christ-Jaw is based in 
Ethics, and I am related as warmly to 
the Christian Vominalist because I con- 
ceive the life giving genius of Ethics to 
be Christly—/ove. 
Truth, whether Christian or Ethical, 
is revelation of the same Infinite Spirit, 
and we worship in Truth — notin name 
alone — even “In His Name.” 
If a far away — faint voice can reach 
our Central brotherhood witha “wilder- 
ness cry” it would plead for an unbroken 
bond of Unity. 

Mary L, LEGGRTT. 
BEATRICE, NEB., September 1o. 


“QEORGISM” DEFINED. 


Epiror or Unitry:—To enlighten 
“EK, L., and perhaps other readers of 
Uniry as to “Georgism” will you 
kindly reprint this—the doctrine of the 
Standard ? | 

“ The Standard advocates the aboli- 
tion of all taxes upon industry and the 
products of industry, and the taking, 
by taxation upon land values irrespect- 
ive of improvements, of the annual 
rental value of all those various forms 
of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

“ We hold that to tax labor or its 
products is to discourage industry. 

“ We hold that totax land values to 
their full amount will render it impos- 
sible for any man to exact from others 
a price for the privilege of using those 
bounties of nature in which all living 
men have an equal right of use; that it 
will compel every individual controlling 
natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or 
abandon them to others; that it will thus 
provide opportunities of work for all 
men, and secure to each the full reward 
of his labor; and that as a result invol- 
-untary poverty will be abolished, and 
the greed, intemperance and vice that 
spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away.” 

Now let Mr. Pentecost speak for 
himself. This is what he advocates in 
the Zwentieth Century. 

“ The immediate and unconditional 
abolition of the ownership of vacant 
land.” 

However much anarchy Mr. Pente- 
cost favors, there is none of it in 
Georgism. 

The single tax, it seems to me, will 
be the first measure adopted to relieve 
the existing wrongs. After that, prog- 
ress will be easier toward the state of 
society outlined in ‘ Looking Back- 
ward.” H. W. A. 
Kansas Crry, Sept. 8, 1880, 


A PROFOUND apprehension of the 
spiritual world leads toa disregard of 
rites. To a mind so disposed, externals 


ment. Ministration is officious intru- 
sion.—ark Pattison. 


Ir is of little moment that one, or two, 
or twenty errors of our social system 


be in his senses.— Amerson, 


mother-wit,”—says Emerson, 


of our Ethical brotherhood, because I | 
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become first indifferent, then impedi- 


be corrected, but of much that the man 
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UNITY; 


Sept. at, 1889 


Ghurth- Door Partuit. 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 


SOLOMON AND THE LILIES. 


BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


“Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; and 
yet I say unto you that even Solomon in all his 
glory was notarrayed like one of these.—Ma?z. 
VI., 28-29. 

I suppose this text was original with 
Jesus. Very many of the sayings of 
Jesus, as often I have told you, 
were current maxims among the Jews; 
often they were lessons of the scribes 
heard in the schools where the an- 
cient Scripture was expounded, and 
morality based on the law and the 
prophets. Sometimes, no doubt, they 
were flying maxims, ranging from 
mind to mind as birds fly among trees. 
These Jesus seized, because he knew a 
good, worthy and useful thing at once, 
and took it. ’Tis a finer sign of great- 
ness to know the beauties that surround 
us than to invent or discover new 
ones; for to produce good things may 
have a smack of ambition or pride in it 
but to know and take good things with 
homage is pure generosity and admira- 
tion. As a man either must not breathe 
or else breathe the air which is about 
him, so must a soul have no life or else 
drink of the life which is in the time 
and people. Whence Jesus, being a 
great life in himself, like a great pair of 
lungs breathed deeply of the life about 
him. Therefore, I say, the sayings of 
Jesus are full of echoes of the old Scrip- 
tures, of the sayings of the Rabbins, 
and of the wisdom of the _ people. 
Nevertheless he is very original, and 
this originality is in the form in which 
he says things, and in the manner,—a 
living manner. For a great soul takes 
some common truth, central, like the 
earth’s axis, and cries it aloud once 
more with so living a voice that people 
start and tremble to see how great the 
thing is which perchance they have 
been repeating since their childhood. 
Jesus was very original in bis figures 
and illustrations. He had the heart and 
the eye of a great poet, which is to say, 
a great lover of things as they are. 
For only one who loves what is, will 
have clear sight of what ought to be. 
Jesus had an eye wide open. He saw 
the birds, the flowers, the grain, the 
tares, the trees, the seeds, and all man- 
ner of people as they worked, joyed, 
wept, prayed; and of these things he 
made wonderful stories, the like of 
which never were known before, nor 
have been since; for there are no illus- 
trations in all the world together, like 
Jesus’ parables for beauty, grace and 
force. A society of learned Jews in 
Paris, authors of a book called “ The 
Sources of the Sermon on the Mount,” 
in which they give many passages from 
the Old Law and the prophets, and 
from Talmudical writings, parallel to 
Jesus’ maxims in the Mountain Sermon, 
find no parallel to these phrases about 
Solomon and the lilies, and they dis- 
miss them with this remark, “ These 
verses comprise no moral precept; con- 
sequently there is no source to trace 
them from.” So here, I think we have 
an instance probably of just Jesus’ own 
way of looking about him and of say- 
ing things. Suppose we unfold his 
saying a little. Ashe compares things, 
solet us follow him. .... .- .- 

We will search what the lily hath to 
set besides Solomon’s splendor. We 
will count its glories as we have told a 
few of Solomon’s. First, there is the 


_ beauty of form, its lovely bell, its deli- 


cate petals, its vase nodding on the 
stem. But is this beauty greater than 


the costly woods and the gold, the. 


carvings, the robes and the circling 
trains in which the King was arrayed? 
Secondly, the lily has delicacy of color, 
richness and beauty too; but were these 
greater than the silken hues, the rich 
carvings of the woods, the gorgeous 
tapestry, and the ivory tints of Solo- 


| on its stem as gracefully as if a beam 


of light had been caught and molded 
into a flowery bell,—the waves of the 
light changed into an inexpressible still 
subtleness, the leap of the light, sixty 
thousand leagues in a second, trans- 
muted to a perfection of confined mo- 
tion, a lovely, swaying slenderness; and 
not only its movement in the breeze is 
perfection, but each stop or attitude is 
a seizure of delicate curves. Well, 
were these unequaled by the grace, the 
charm and subtle lines of the carvings 
of palms and flowers on the temple 
walls by the King’s workmen, the 30,- 
000 who seven years labored in the 
structure? I know not. It is sure that 
what men can do, is as natural as what 
the earth pours forth untilled. If men 
can see beauty, their hands are glorious 
tools werewith to mould it. I cannot say 
that because God makes the lily, there- 
fore it is more beautiful than all Solo- 
mon’s splendor, for God made man, and 
perchance it is greater to make a maker of 
beauty than to make a beautiful thing, 
and the maker who 1s made, may effect 
a beauty, glorious and worthy of his 
heavenly spring of life. Yet, I think 
it is true, as Jesus said, when he looked 
at the lilies, that Solomon in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these. Why is this true? Let us follow 
a little to see. 

First, the lily is very simple. Jesus, 
itseems to me, was thinking of the 
pure beauty of a few simple charms 
compared with. rich array. Here in 
the lily is but a comeliness of form, a 
slender witchery of grace, having but 
one color, or with mayhapa little shad- 
ing ora fleck or two of contrasting 
hues; and that is all. Its exquisite per- 
fection is wrought of very little. It 
has a beauty like a few lines in a face, 
which mean adepth of ‘soul. Nothing 
is heaped up in the flower; it is chaste, 
pure, with the kind of charm which a 
clear ringing note has, from a silver bell 
or tuneful string, or a pure pipe. It is 
like a melody wherein notes following 
each other become one,—a pure thought 
orfeeling. . Secondly, the 
beauty of the lily is seen to be in keep- 
ing with all the conditions around it. 
It wrongs nothing; it comes of no nn- 
wholesome root; it has no bad con- 
trasts; it offends no one with pity for 
what it has drawn on. For-the earth 
is made for its root, and the soil has its 
own beauty of freshness, aroma, color, 
substance. But not- so Solomon’s ar- 
ray; for his apparel cost many a poor 
man’s garment, and the dye of his robes 
was slaves’ blood, and all his array was 
sucked rankly, as weeds grow, from 
heaps of oppression and _ taxation. 
Salen“ Saaee Again, the lily’s charms, 
which before I have mentioned, I mean 
its simple beauties of form, slender 
grace,and plain softness of color—these 
are a part of the very life of the hly; 
not something put on as colors, carv- 
ings, plaitings and over-laying of gold 
in a house. Not so; the lily’s beauties 
are a part of the lily’s self. For the 
lily is clothed with these beauties, and 
yet naked. Who can cut into them, 
or under them and find somewhat un- 
derneath on which they lie? Nay, but 
they are through and through the lily, 
the lovely shape being in every atom of 


the substance and the graceful delicacy 


in every part, and the colors sinking 
through the soft cells; whereby the 
lily is not something adorned, but 
itself is adornment; and not something 


with shape laid on it, but itself is grace, 


and form. Jesus indeed did well to say 
that not Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed like the lilies, since the lily’s 
raiment was but the lily in all its light, 
freedom, beauty and very life. . . 

Again, there is this very lovely 
charm about the lily’s beauty, that there 
isno rivalry in it. It is not pitted 
against any other lily or flower; it seeks 
excellence, but not to get the better of 
another or to set itself off by contrast. 
Nay, in no way it thinks of any other, 
but simply of being beautiful; and this 
is a kind of worshipfulness, an uplook- 
ing toward infinite beauty, a holy pur- 
pose of life, or perhaps better I may 
say,a holy purpose to live, without 


thought to live better than another, but 
only to live according to life, which is 
beauty and glory and strength. . . 
chores, 5 if the lily be charming 
in its beauty becanse in no way it thinks 
of itself, not wishing to compare itself 
with another, or to win ina race, this is 
the same as to say that it thinks not of 
others ot be admired by them. Nay, it 
would bloom the same in a wilderness, 
and this fact an old Hebrew poet saw to 
be divine beauty and blessedness in the 
herb of the field, which he says springs 
the same in the desert, in the wilderness 
where there isno man. Jesus, standing 
by the wayside and comparing the lilies 
with Solomon, bethought him, I must 
believe that the sweetness and beauty of 
the lily were its reasons for being, and 
that beauty was never a waste, but 
great riches, although but in a flower’s 
bosom, unwitnessed, unvisited. The 
Nazarene, I say, saw that this sincerity 
arrayed the blossom in more divinity 
than “doth hedge a king.” . . . 
Truly Jesus was right and the lily 
was the beautiful being, and Solomon 
in all his glory not arrayed like one of 
these. O! to value the right thing! 
OQ! to prize the precious! O! to love 
the lovable! O! to adore the adorable! 
This is the secret of life. How many 
go straying far away, prizing what has 
a taint, valuing the worthless, loving 
what truly is hateful and makes us so, ad- 
oring what is but an idol made with 
hands. But the secret of lif@f the se- 
cret which lifts life high, is to take 
what truly is set forth by God to be 
taken and not to be left or put away; 
and to love what he hath made akin in 
value to the human heart, and _ to wor- 
ship what comes of his divinity and is 
everlasting, which is simplicity and 
pure beauty, and kind affection, and the 
love of goodness for itself, and a com- 
radeship with all without wishing to 
make any seem less or be less. These 
are the first things. Whoso knows 
them, that they are first, and follows af- 
ter them, stands close by the Son of 
Man from Nazareth while he looks on 
the lilies and says that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. 


(We print but extracts from this summer ser- 
mon, The whole makes No.5 of Mr. Blake's 
“Fortmghtly Sermon,” See advertisement else. 
where.) 


THE EVOLUTION OF WORSHIP. 


At an early. day men worshiped by 
means of human sacrifice. ‘Thousands 


of human beings were thus offered up 


in Mexico, every year, by a people 
having a considerable civilization, the 
aborigines. In Scandinavia, thousands 
of men have been offered to the gods 
in ancient days. And in Asia, human 
beings have long been the victims by 
which men chose to worship. 

Later, animals became the substitutes; 
and men gave up the finest of their 
flocks and herds, which were slain and 
burned as an acceptable worship of 
God. After the spirit of the Lord came 
upon Jephthah, and apparently in con- 
sequence of it, he made a vow which 
resulted in the offering up of his only 
daughter, a slain sacrifice to Jehovah. 
So we read in Judges xi.: 29-39. 

But Abraham, about to offer his son 
a burnt offering, listening to a voice 
which spoke beseechingly within him, 
looked about for a lamb,which he found, 
and offered instead of his son. Wor- 
ship had made a long step in advance 
when love gained this victory, and ani- 
mals were thought good enough to 
offer in sacrifice to God. 

Persecution of men for opinion’s 
sake, was another step in the evolution- 
ary process. Men “verily thought 
they did God service,” persecuting their 
fellow-men, as Paul tells us he did. 
And men have been, alas, too faithful in 
this form of the worship of God; which 
has not entirely ceased even at this day. 

Self-torture was another advance 
step. When men ceased to punish 
others, they began to pain themselves, 
as acceptable worship. They went on 
long pilgrimages, with sharp nails in 
their shoes or sandals; or they traveled 


many miles upon their hands and knees; 


ee 


or they would stand for months on the 
top of a large post, eating only what, 
in pity, was brought to them. Thus 
emaciated, and in the pain of muscular 
tension, they thought to please God. 
This idea of worship is still seen when 
men fast, and “bow down. their 
heads as the bulrush,” thinking that 
God is pleased thereby. The prophet 
Hosea imagines God as saying, “Is it 
such a fast that I have chosen? Is it 
not rather to deal thy bread to the 
hungry?” 

Then men have been compelled, or 
persuaded, to build costly cathedrals, or 
churches, vastly exceeding in expensive 
grandeur the needs of men, or their 
ability to pay; and posterity has been 
heavily burdened with the debts thus 
contracted that God might be properly 
praised. ‘“ Build, and trust in God for 
the funds,” is the advice. As God is 
to have the benefit, why not trust him 
for the funds? 

Now all these forms of worship be- 
long to one class; namely, the worship 
of God by the destruction or the 
damage of men. The last step reached 
in this evolution forms another and a 
distinct class—the worship of God by 
the service of men. Jesus probably 
grasped this thought, ages before the 
world was prepared to receive it. If 
you will turn ear, instead of lips, to- 
ward heaven, you shall hear while you 
listen, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me.” “ All things wha. 
soever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets;” the whole 
duty of man. “ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples; if ye 
have love one to another.” He thus de- 
fines Christianity. The love and 
service Of God’s child, humanity, in its 
need, is the best possible worship of 
Him who needeth nothing. So there 
cannot be a greater command than Jesus’ 
“new commandment,” “that ye love 
one another.” This is the true wor- 
ship; worship that is highest, holiest, 
best.—from a sermon by Rev. Perr 
Marshall, Published in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times. 


She Study Sable, 


D. C. Heatu & Co. continue their 
publications from German literature 
with well printed editions of Freytag’s 
popular society drama, “ Die Journal- 
isten,” theever fresh and charming story, 
“ Die Braune Erica,” and a story by 
Faulhaber who is the teacher of mod- 
ern languages in Phillip’s Exeter Acad- 
emy. The latter story, entitled “ Onkel 
und Nichte,” is intended for sight trans- 
lation and is published without notes. 
“Die Journalisten” is neatly bound in 
dark blue cloth and makes a good ad- 
dition to any German library, independ- 
ent of its value for students. The same 
firm publish now the second edition of 
Faulhaber’s “One Year’s Course in 
German,” a useful, compact text book 
for such students as are prepared to do 
solid work in getting their first hold of 
the language. It aims to meet the 
wants of students in preparatory and 
high schools with whom economy of 
time is a necessity and is arranged with 
reference to the requirements of Har- 
vard and other colleges in entrance ex- 
aminations. E. E, M. 


WE give a warm welcome to all 
such books as “ Burgoyne’s Invasion of 
1777, a small book of one hundred and 
forty pages, written by the well-known 
historian, Samuel Adams Drake, and 
published by Lee and Shepard. No 
boy or girl who has ever studied the 
history of the revolution could fail to be 
interested in the graphic description of 
this most important campaign, called 
“at once the most daring, most quixotic 
and most disastrous effort of the whole 
war.” After reading this book, Bur- 
guoine will be more than a name to the - 
young student, for the general’s person- 
ality is clearly revealed and the succes- 
sive events leading to his overthrow are 
told with avivacity that impresses them 


on the memory, E. E, My 
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THE WOMEN’S PROPHECY. 


The interest of so many of our readers in, 
as well as the sympathy of the editors with 
the proposed co-operation of all the Unitarian 
women of America justifies our giving the 
full text of the address referred to in our last 
issue. We hope the women will take up the 
thought and push it energetically. 


To the Women of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowshtp: 


It cannot but be acknowledged that 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, 
organized at Saratoga in the fall of 1880, 
has been rapid and wonderful in its 
growth. Around the nucleus of twenty- 
five branches then formed have gathered 
one hundred other branches, which 
form County or State Conferences from 
Maine to the Pacific Coast. 

The average annual sum of three 
thousand dollarsraised by these branches, 
and expended in missionary work, has 
been increased the past two years to 
six and nine thousand dollars. This 
sum has been sent North, South, East 
and West, wherever most needed. 

The Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference, organized at St. Louis in 
May, 1881, for missionary work and 
religious study, with a smaller con- 
stituency and less adequate means than 
the Auxiliary, has consequently been 
restricted to a narrower field of action. 
But the same high purposes; the same 
earnest and reverent spirit, and the same 
devotion to humanity have actuated 
alike these sister Conferences. The 
work accomplished in each, by warm 
hearts and willing, helpful. hands, can- 
not be valued by dollars and cents; nor 
can the inward and the outward blessings 
which have followed such work be esti- 
mated in numbers. 

Notwithstanding the success of the 
Conferences, they fall far short of their 
high standard and of the aspirations of 
their founders. The standard will 
never be reached, the aspirations will 
never be realized, until the Unitarian 
women throughout the country are 
united in this great work; until all 
organizations, working in their own 
fields and after their own methods, co- 
operate in harmonious action for the 
general good, thus creating a national 


unity of purpose and effort, even as the | 


different States, sovereign each in its 
own boundaries, give hearty allegiance 
to the National Government. 

To bring about this desired result, it 
was suggested a year ago that the Aux- 
iliary Conference, which had outgrown 
its original constitution, should organize 
anew, and become a National body, 
under a constitution which should meet 
the demands of the broader conditions, 
the basis of the work, religious, mis- 
sionary, and denominational, to remain 
unchanged. 

Accordingly, at a meeting held in 
Boston during the Anniversary Week 
of 1888, a committee of nine, repre- 
senting the different sections of the 
country, was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution to be presented for your con- 
sideration before the biennial meeting 
at Philadelphia, October next. 

It was a work of such importance as 
to require time, caution, earnest delibera- 
tion, and an unselfish desire for the 
general good. 

The committee have endeavored to 
be faithful to this trust, and now submit 
to your judgment the following con- 
stitution. Does it approve itself to 
you? Does it meet the requirements of 
your work? Will you accept it, and 
jOin a national organization? 

The committee ask you to give the 
subject your careful and devout con- 
sideration, drawing from the success of 
the past hope and courage for the future, 
and keeping in view the wider good 
that may be accomplished. | 

They also ask you to kindly send a 
reply, according to instructions enclosed, 
before October 10, addressed to the 
secretary, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | | 

- Yours faithfully, 


JupitH W. ANDREws, 
Chairman, 


TARIAN WOMEN. 


ARTICAE I. NAME, 


This Society shall be called “The 


League 
National < Conference }of Unitarian Women.”’ 
Alliance 


ARTICLE II. 


Its objects shall be: 

1. Primarily, to quicken the re- 
ligious life of our Unitarian churches, 
and to bring the women of the de- 
nomination into closer acquaintance, co- 
operation, and fellowship. 

2. To promote local organizations of 
women for missionary and denomina- 
tional work, and to bring the same into 
association. 

3. To collect and disseminate _in- 
formation regarding all matters of in- 
terest to the denomination, viz. :— 

Needs of local societies. 

Facilities for meeting these needs. 

Work to be done. 

Collection and distribution of money, 
etc. 

4. And to devise ways and means 
for more efficient usefulness. 

ARTICLE III, 


OBJECTS. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


1. The payment of one dollar an- 
nually to a Branch shall constitute any 
woman a member of the National : 
entitled to take part in its deliberative 
meetings, but without vote, except for 
delegates for its business meetings. 
One-third of these membership fees 
shall be sent to the National Treasury 
unappropriated. The remainder thereof 
and all other money raised for denomi- 


the Branches, after advising with the 


be paid into the National Treasury. 

2. The fee for life-membership shall 
be $50, all of which shall be sent to 
the National Treasury, unappropriated. 

3. The National does not 
take part in, or supervise, work other 
than denominational that may be done 
by its Branches, but will publish in its 
reports, work done and money raised 
for such purposes. 


ARTICLE IV. BRANCHES, 


1. A Branch shall be an organiza- 
tion of women in a Unitarian church, 
formed for the religious and other 
purposes contemplated by this Society, or 
shallbe an organization formed by Uni- 
tarian women for the same purposes, 
but not connected with any church. 

2. An Associate shall be a 
union of two or more Branches for 
more effective work. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS. 


1. The officers of the National 
shall be a President and five Vice-Presi- 
dents, representing respectively New 
England, the Middle States, the Mid- 
dle West, Pacific Coast, and Southern 
States; a Treasurer, one or more Re- 
cording Secretaries, a Corresponding 
Secretary, who may appoint five per- 
sons to assist her in the discharge of her 
duties, to be chosen from the same ter- 
ritorial districts, respectively, as the 
Vice-Presidents; and a Board of Direct- 
tors, composed and chosen as follows, 
viz.: one from each State having a 
Branch or Branches aggregating one 
hundred members, and an additional 
Director in each State for every five 
hundred members or the major fraction 
thereof. ; 

2. These officers shall together con- 
stitute the Executive Board and be 
elected biennially. Vacancies may be 
filled at any time by the Executive 
Board. 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


3. The President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, and Recording Secretary 
shall perform the usual duties of their 
respective offices, and such other duties 
as are required by this Constitution or 
shall be assigned by special order of the 
Executive Board. 

4. The Corresponding Secretar 
shall, early in each year, make herself 
thoroughly acquainted with the needs 
and purposes of each Branch connected 
with the , and with such other 


Unitarian Societies as are not yet as- 


national purposes may be disbursed by | 


Executive Board, or, if preferred, may. 


to each Branch for a report of its con- 
dition, and work done and planned, the 
same to be due December ist. Before 
January Ist she shall issue a Circular 
Letter, containing the substance of such 
information, to all the Branches and 
lifee-members of this association. She 
shall makea yearly report of all money 
raised and expended by the Branches, 
and shall attend to such correspondence 
and make such other reports as the 
President and Executive Board may 
recommend. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


5. This board shall hold monthly 
meetings and transact all the ordinary 
business of the . All matters of 
importance shall be acted upon at the 
Annual Meetings, notice of the same 
having been given to all. Branches at 
least four weeks before such Annual 
Meeting. | 

6. No action shall be taken by the 
Executiye Board relating to Annual 
Meetings or Conferences except by a 
two-thirds vote of all its members, given 
in person or by written communication. 

. Each member of the Executive 
Board shall be duly notified of all meet- 
ings of the Board, and of business to be 
transacted thereat; and, if unable to be 
present, may cast her vote in writing or 
by proxy. The Recording Secretary 
shall forthwith inform all absent mem- 
bers of the Board of all business done 
at such meetings. 

ARTICE VI, MEETINGS. 


1. Inthe year when the “ National 
Conference of the Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches” holds its session, 
the Annual Meeting of the National 
shall be held at the same time and 
place as said Conference, and at this 
meeting the officers of the —— shall be 
elected, and such other business trans- 
acted as may properly come before it. 
At this meeting the Executive Board 
shall, if possible, appoint and give no- 
tice of the time and place of the next 
Annual Meeting. 

2. Conferences may be held in dif- 
ferent sections of the country at such 
times and places as the Executive Board 
shall from time to time designate, at 
which meetings full information shall 
be given of the condition, work and 
purposes of the organization. 

* 3. Special Meetings of the Execu- 
tive Board may be called by the Pres- 
ident, or at the request of not less than 
five Directors representing three differ- 
ent States. 

ARTICLE VII. ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 


1, After each general election of of- 
ficers there shall, at the same meeting, 
be appointed a Nominating Committee, 
consisting of not less than seven, and 
representing, as nearly as possible, dif- 
ferent sections of the country, who shall 
select and present at the next biennial 
meeting a list of candidates for Vice- 
President and Directors, to be elected 
at said biennial meeting. The Pres- 
ident or Recording Secretary shall is- 
sue the call for this biennial meeting, 
and shall announce therein the list of 
candidates so nominated. 

2. The Vice-President and Direct- 
ors so chosen shall, during this session, 
if possible, or as soon as reasonably may 
be, elect the other officers of the . 
viz.,— President, Treasurer, Recording 
and Corresponding Secretaries. The 
entire list of officers so elected shall be 
forthwith sent to the Branches by the 
Recording Secretary. 

ARTICLE VIII. DELEGATES. 


An associate shall be entitled to 
one delegate for every agg | members. 
Branches, not members such 
shall also be entitled to one delegate for 
every thirty members. 

ARTICLE IX. COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 


At each Annual Meeting, a Commit- 
tee on Credentials, consisting of not less 
than five, shall be appointed, to serve 
for the current year, whose duty 
it shall be to receive the credentials of 
delegates, and, immediately upon the 
opening of the session, to report the 
number of delegates entitled to seats 


and votes therein, including so far as 


ARTICLE X., 


1. Branches shall, before December 
Ist, report to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary their condition, work done and 
planned, and such other items as may 
be of general interest. (As per Article 
V., Sect. 5.) 

2. Any Branch failingto make re- 
ports (as provided in the foregoing sec- 
tion) shall thereby forfeit all privileges 
of the for that year. 

This constitution may be altered or 
amended by atwo-thirds vote of ac- 
credited delegates at-any Annual Meet 
ing, provided that such change be first 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
Executive Board, and that notice of the 
proposed change be given in the call for 
the meeting according to Article VIL., 
Sect. I. 


(Signed) 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION, 


For New England; 
Judith W. Andrews, Boston, Cha/r- 


Man. 


Sarah E. Hooper, Boston. 
J. 1. W. Thacher, Boston. 


For Middle States: 
Velma C. Williams, New York City. 
Mary E. Bagg, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fanny B. Ames, Philadelphia. 


For The West: 


Laura 8. Wilkinson, Chicago, II]. 

Frances Le Baron, Elgin, Ill. 

Elizabeth B. Easton, San Francisco. 

At the business meeting in Philadel- 
phia already called for Thursday, Oc- 
tober 31, the above constitution will be 
acted upon. If accepted, the meeting 
will proceed to the election of officers 
and completing the organization under 
the same. 

Delegates entitled to vote on this 
subject will be one from every church, 
or body of women not connected with a 
church, having twenty-five women will- 
ing to work under this constitution, and 
an additional delegate for every one 
hundred women, or a major fraction 
thereof. 

Written votes will be received from 
authorized delegates unable to attend. 
Names of a// delegates and votes of 
those unable to be present must be sent 
to the Secretary before October 10, who 
will return vouchers to be used as bal- 
lots at the meeting. 

The following women have been sug- 
gested to prepare a list of Vice-Pres- 
idents and Directors, to be presented to 
the meeting, in case the constitution is 
accepted: Mrs. Henry M. Brooks, 
Miss Florence Everett, Mrs. Dorman 
B. Eaton, Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, Mrs. 
David Utter, Mrs. J. R. Effinger, Mrs. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Mrs. George L. Cha- 
ney, Mrs. Horatio Stebbins. 

In order that each state may have 
its full number of Directors, the pros- 
pective number of members must also 
be sent to the Secretary. 


EMILY A. FIFIELD, Secretary. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ir is not miserable to be blind; the 


| misery would be in not being able to 


bear blindness. But why should I not 
bear that which every one ought to be 
prepared to bear in some tolerable man- 
ner, if it should happen to him ?— Yohn 
Milton. 


THE present generation will proba- 
bly behave just as badly if another 
Darwin should arise, and inflict upon 
them that which the generality of man- 
kind most hate—the necessity of revis- 
ing their convictions.—//uxley. 


No good man can, with impunity, 
addict himself to party. And the best 
men will suffer most, because their con- 
viction of the goodness of their cause is 
deeper.—Mark Pattison. 


IF some people devoted half the time 
to steering in this world, that they do 
to seeking a good landing in the next, 
there would be less wild sailing and 
fewer accidents.—Germantown J/nde- 


pendent. 
THE true worship of God consists 


chiefly in the exercise of good works,— 
Fohn Milton. | 
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UNITY. 


Potes from thy ‘Hield, 


Denver, Col.-—The Rocky Mountain News, of 


. Denver, welcomes the return of Rev. Thomas 


Van Ness to Unity pulpit of that city, where he 
remains as pastor until some time in Novem- 
ber, when he goes to the Pacific coast to suc- 
ceed Rev. Mr. Wendte as representative of the 
American Unitarian Association. Says the 
Denver daily: “ The severance of his connec- 
tion with Unity church is painful both to him- 
self and to his congregation. During the past 
year the membership has been constantly 
growing, and the society is in excellent finan- 
cial shape. There is harmonious feeling and 
much religious and philanthropic activity. In 
its many departments Unity church has been 
a practical, working organization. After mov- 
ing into the new building at Nineteenth and 
Broadway, Mr. Van Ness started a boys’ night 
school which had an average attendance of 
fifty.five to sixty boys. A sewing school was 
started at the same time for poor girls. These 
two institutions have been among the best of 
those conducted by Denverchurches. On the 
literary side there is a Woman’s Auxiliar 

conference and the popular Unity clnb, which 
in connection with Glenarm has done much 
to arouse literary and dramatic interest. The 
Channing club, an organization of the gentle- 


‘men pew holders and seat holders, has given 


several banquets, at which some of the most 
prominent men of the city have been present. 
This club, under the direction of Mr. Van 
Ness, was to inaugurate during the coming 
winter Sunday theater services, and a plan 
was being formulated to start a coffee saloon 
combining certain of the attractive features of 
the ordinary saloon with better surroundings 
and influence. Mr. Van Ness has also always 
been greatly interested in the charities of the 
city, and is one of the organizers of the pres- 
ent associated charity system. Last spring he 
was appointed by the governor one of the 
directors of the State Foundling hospital. 

, During the summer various improve- 
ments have been made in and around Unity 
church. An excellent sidewalk, both on the 
Broadway and Nineteenth street sides,has been 
built, the terrace graded and sodded, and a 
large electric light has been placed in front of 
the doorway. In the trustees’ room the pic- 
ture of Edward Everett Hale has been placed, 
thus completing the trio of modern represent- 
ative Unitarians, the other two pictures being 
those of James Freeman Clark and Minot 
Savage. In the church proper a handsomely 
stained glass device has been added to the 
memorial window at the rear of the pulpit, 
contributing greater harmony to the general 
design. This piece contains the names of the 
two former pastors, Revs, R. L. Herbert and 
A.M. Weeks. While it is univers- 
ally admitted that the Unity church will meet 
with a severe loss in the resignation of Mr. 
Van Ness, his departure will remove one of the 
most active spirits in the advancement of all 
matters pertaining to the city’s welfare. His 
life in Denver has been oneof untiring energy 
and well-directed philantrophic effort. It was 
in recognition of these qualities that the Uni- 
tarian association has seen fit to assign him to 
the important position he will- occupy on the 
coast.” 

—Mr. Van Ness is one of the Denver dele- 
gates to the National Association of Corrections 
and Charities now in session in San Francisco. 
Rev. Samuel Elliott, of Massachusetts, is ex- 
pected to succeed Mr. Van Ness as pastor of 
Unity church. 


Boston.—Mr. Knapp purposes a stay of 
four years in Japan after his return. The 
Normal class for teachers will commence Sat- 
Among 


Childhood of Jesus,” “John the Baptist,” 
“Baptism and Temptation,” “ The Sabbath,” 
“ Home life in Judea,”.“ The New Kingdom,” 
‘“ A Temperance Lesson.” 
—The speakers will be Messrs. Spaulding, 
Dole, Slicer, Hornbrooke, De Normandie, 
Lyon, Mrs Wells and others. 
—Mr.R. C. Metcalf will at last give a review 
of the course. 
—Wide preparations are making in the 
various Unitarion organizations of men and 
women (beside the churches) to help spend in 
Philadelphia the $30,000 which have bien- 
nially been expended at the National Confer. 
ence in Saratoga. The formation of a Na- 
tional League of women is projected. 
—The late storm on the New England coast 
has driven home many intended late dwellers 
upon the rocks. 
—Prof. J.G. Schurman will open the meet 
ings for the season of the Ministerial Union 
with his essay on “ Agnosticism.” | 
Rev. Messrs. Hale and Ames returned to 
their pulpits last Sunday with a healthy hue 
on their faces, after their summer outing. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis branch of the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference has 
issued its program for 1889-90. At the open- 
ing of each meeting fifteen minutes will be 
given to a review of the current religious 
events of the month. One social meeting is 
announced at which officers will be elected; 
also the following topics: Creation, as told in 
Genesis, as taught by Science, October 18; 
Evolution of the Idea of Duty, November 15; 
Development of Social Ideas, December 13; 
Evolution of Theism, January 10; Evolution 
of the Idea of Immortality, February 7; the 
Mother’s Relation to her mse erri Boys, 
March 7; the Mother’s Relation to her grown- 
up Girls, April 4. The monthly meetings are 


held at the Church of the Unity at 3 o’clock, 
P.M, on Fridays. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—It was pleasant to spend | 


Sunday, Sept. 8, among old friends in Des 
Moines. The church under the ministry of 
Miss Hultin has greatly increased its strength ; 
the congregation at times fills the house, in- 
cluding the parlors, and the leaven of the Uni- 
tarian gospel is slowly leavening the whole 
community. Remembering the initial steps 
of this movement, and the hard strain it was 
upon the faith and patience and courage of a 
few faithful souls to get it securely planted, 
we rejoice in its present assured and hopeful 
outlook. Miss Hultin, who has been spending 
some weeks in California, was expected in her 
pulpit on Sunday the 15th. 


Iowa City, lowa.—Rev. Arthur Beavis writes 
from Iowa City: ‘““My most pleasant vacation 
is ended. During the eight vacation weeks I 
have delivered thirteen sermons and lectures, 
traveled two thousand miles on missionary 
work and organized two Unitarian churches. 
I expect to devote the coming year to mission- 
ary work entirely. The people are eager for 
natural religion. I have resigned my position 
at Iowa City.” If Mr. Beavis continues in the 
missionary field with the vigor of his vacation 
weeks, what may we not expect from him ina 
year’s time! The Iowa field is an attractive 
one, and possesses great possibilities. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—The Morning News of 
Jamestown, of Aug. 29, reported a happy re- 
opening of the Independent church, of which 
Rev. Mr, Frank is minister. Both pastor and 
people return from vacation with renewed in- 
terest and enthusiasm. ‘The aim of the morn- 
ing sermon, Aug. 25, was “to prove the 
regency of spirit, and that the true triumphant 
life is the spiritual. Scores of people came 
up to the platform, and with moistened eyes 
thanked Mr. Frank for his tender words. In 
the evening he treated of Selfishness in a char- 
acteristic manner. The outlook for the church 
was never more flattering or promising.” 


Grand Island, Neb.—This growing young 
city, with a population of some 12,000, is the 
home of an earnest friend who is deeply im- 
pressed with the need of Unitarian missionary 
work in Nebraska, and offers generous finan- 
cial assistance in inaugurating such a work. 
The time has come when Nebraska should 
have a minister-at-large preaching regularly 
at North Platte and Grand Island, and prepar- 
ing the ground for new churches at other 
points not far distant. A true minister of the 
requisite ability and enterprise might soon find 
a self-supporting work here in this rapidly 
developing State. 

Aitken, Minn.—Mr. H. T. Secrist, of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, called at head- 
quarters on his return from Aitken, where he 
has been spending his vacation in missionary 
work. He reports a good movement started 
ta Aitken; society organized with twenty-nine 
members, and congregation, in the evening, 
running up to one-hundred. The services 
were held in a Union church, which is largely 
in the hands of liberal men. Mr. Secrist also 
reports an interest at New London and Wil- 
mar, Minnesota. He is confident that a full 
harvest awaits the Unitarian missionary in 
Minnesota. | 


Moline, 11.—The Unitarian Church of Mo- 
line has extended a unanimous call to Rev. F. 
P.S. Lamb. Mr. Lamb was formerly pastor 


of the Millard Avenue Baptist Church re 


Chicago and has but recently declared his 
purpose to enter the Unitarian. ministry. 


Chicago.—The friends of the Third Church 
will be glad to learn that Mr. Blake returns 
from the East this week, and will occupy his 
pulpit next Sunday morning. 
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CHURCH LIGHT. 
Reflector Chandeliers 


& 840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY SERMON 


Will be issued on the 1st and 15th of every month, 
containing Mr. Blake’s current discourses in the pulpit 


of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. The series 
will comprise twenty to twenty-six sermons in the year, 
the number depending on whether the vacation months 
be omi or not. In the present year, the publication 
- through over months, July an Fv mpboen P 
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| Is better than any soap; handier, finer, more effec- 
tive, more of it, more for the money, and in the 
form of a powder for your convenience, 
it were, the fabric in one hand, the dirt in the other, 
and lays them apart—comparatively speaking, wash- 
ing with little work. 

As it saves the worst of the work, so it saves the 
worst of the wear. 
makes them old before their time ; it is rubbing and 
straining, getting the dirt out by main strength. 

For scrubbing, house-cleaning, washing dishes, 
windows and glassware, Pearline has no equal. 

Beware of imitations, prize packages and ped- 
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Selections from Poetical Works.......... 20 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
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BY REV. R. H. NEWTON. 

Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible__._.. 20 


For $200 we will send 


‘Two CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philadelphia). 


HILLSIDE -HOME SCHOOL 
| FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Situated on a Farm of 100 Acres in the beautiful Helena 
Valley, Wisconsin. ~ 


Also a Kindergarten Training Department. 
Send for catalogue with announcements for coming 
year, to 


LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, 
Spring Green, Wis. 


GIRLS’ HIGHER SCHOOL. 


Removed from La Salle Ave, to 479 & 481 Dearborn 
Ave., Chicago. Fourteenth year begins Sept. 18th. 
Boarding and day school for young ladies and children. 
Full courses of study, including preparation for col- 
lege. wae sr po meg ed ee up. 

Miss Respecca S. Rice, A. M. ee 
Address : Miss Mary E. Beepy, A. M. Principals 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp. 8. B. (M.I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN fiom: osna” Schoci 


Sample copy free. 

Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons, Endorsed 
yr National Teachers’Association. $2.00 a year, 

LICE B. STOCK HAM &Co.,Chicayo, 111 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Year’s sub- 
scription to the SOUTHERN STAR, Send for 
— copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 
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UNLY CHAUTAUQUA ROUTE 


With through Day or Sleeping Coaches from 


CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, to NEW YORK, 
CINCINNATI, ALBANY, 
CLEVELAND, BOSTON, 


All through trains of the Erie Railway from the 
West pass Chautauqua Lake, stopping at Lake- 
wood, during the season, to deliver and receive pass- 
engers. Information as to rates, departure of trains, 
connections, etc., cheerfully furnished upon applica- 


cation to 
Ww. H. HURLBURT, 


General Western Passenger 
| Agent. 
Chicago Opera House Block, 


CHICAGO, - - ILL. 
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A PANSY DREAM. 


A. R. H. 


O mamma! I'l tell you a story 
Far stranger than any you’ve read, 
It is what I have just been dreaming, 
About our Pansy Bed. 


——— 


The dear little Johnny-jump-ups, 
They nod and smile at me so, 

I have half believed they were people, 
And I’ve often told you so. 


Well, I dreamed that the one in purple, 
With the white around her face, 

Was the loveliest old grandmother, 
With a ruffle of snowy lace, 


And the meek little blue-and-white ones, 
And the saucy yellow ones too, 

All come and dropped her a courtesy, 
As dutiful grandchildren do. 


And she told them to be very quiet, 
But the naughty ones shook their heads, 
And went skipping all round the garden, 
And dancing among the beds. 


Then that cluster of great big bronze ones, 
Why, they acted like gypsies bold, 

And chased all the romping wee ones, 
And were taking them off to be sold. 


Then that tall and splendid black one, 
Who has such a yellow eye, 

Why, he looked like a fierce old Arab 
When he heard the little ones cry. 


And he cut off the heads of the Bronzes, 
And the wee ones came back at his call, 

And the beautiful quaint grandmother 
Was the happiest one of all. 


Of course, I was only dreaming, 
There wasn’t a word of it true; 

I have just looked out and seen them, 
All smiling out there in the dew. 


I know that they can’t talk, mamma, |[wink, 
Though they sometimes look like they 
But I'll tell you this for a secret— 
I really believe they think. 


—New Church Messenger. 


THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 

“What is the Ninth Command- 
ment?” said a teacher to a boy in a 
Sunday-school. 

“¢Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.’” 

“What is ‘bearing false witness 
against your neighbor?’ ” 

“Tt is telling falsehoods.” 

“ That is partly true; and yet it is not 
exactly the right answer — because you 
may tell a falsehood about yourself.” 

A very good little girl then said: 

“It is when nobody did anything, 
and somebody went and told of it?” 

“That will do,” said the teacher, 
with a smile. 

The little girl had given a curious 
answer; but underneath her odd _ lan- 
guage there was a pretty clear percep- 
tion of the true meaning.— Presbyterian 
Journal. 


A GRANDMOTHER CANARY. 

“ A friend of mine,” says Dr. Charles 
Letourneau, “ brought up a couple of 
canary birds, who had come direct from 
the Canary Islands, and put them both 
together into a garret of his country- 
house at Nanterre. The couple, well 
fed, and almost free in their actions, in- 
creased and multiplied. Fifteen or six- 
teen years afterwards this garret was 
inhabited by a large swarm of canaries, 
and among them was some mixture of 
the green canary, for strangers had been 
introduced into the family. The mother 
bird, then seventeen or eighteen years 
she was so enfeebled by her great 
age that she could hardly flutter" 
She could barely drag herself up to join 
in the common meal. Two of her de- 
scendants perceived this and came to 
her assistance. They took care of her 
until her death, as much as nearly two 
years afterwards. They fed her from 
their own beaks, as they would a little 
one; and what is more singular, the old 
grandmother welcomed them by beat- 
ing her wings, as the young ones do. 
This could not be strictly called an in- 
instance of filial love, for the two char- 
itable birds were only distant relatives 
of their female ancestor.” 


TACOMA .NvcorMeNTs. 
GUARANTEED 10% net 
on all moneys sent us, for investment in estate in 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; 8% net on mortgage 
first-class security. | Write for information. 


Best references given. Address, 
MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 
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THE NEED oF IT. 

Articles of great yalue are constantly appearing in 
the secular and religious periodicals, andfany one who 
does not save valuable newspaper matter is losing a 
great deal. The words of One wiser than Solomon are 
pertinent here—“Gather up the fragments that remain 
that nothing be lost.” 

But all the methods for preserving newspaper clip- 
pings previously in use, have serious defects—take too 
much time to find them, to fold pot na and replace 
them, and are not handy for rapid reference. Now the 

TopicaL ScRAP-BooK SYSTEM 
does away with all these difficulties, 

Send for Descriptive Circular, 
containing views of ex-President Andrew D,. White, 
of Cornell, Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., Phillips 
Brooks, and many others. Hundreds of eminent lit- 
erary persons commend this system as the best. Many 
thousands have been sold. PrRice.—The volumes are 
put at the marvelously low price of 75 ¢. each, all 
charges prepaid; 5 per cent. discount on 6 volumes, Io 
per cent. on 12. 

Cc. Venton Patterson Pub. Co., 
CooPrpER UNION, NEw YORK. (P. O. Box 1,858.) 
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YOU SHOULD TAKE THE 


AMERICAN CITIZEN, 


AN EIGHT-COLUMN FOUR-PAGED WEEKLY, 


mm 


For it is a distinctive American Paper. 


For it Advocates Home Rule for the United States. 


For it Advocates. Protecting the American Workmen. 


For it Advocates the non-interference of Foreign 


Church or Government with the United 


States. 


For it advocates the excluding of the Paupers and 


Criminals from other Countries from our 


Shores. 


For it Advocates an American Government by Ameri- 


cans and for Americans. 
$1.SO a Wear. 
SEND FOR’SAMPLE COPY. 


ADDRESS: 


AMERICAN CITIZEN CO. 
415 Washington Street, 
Boston, - . Mass. 


IMPORTANT WORKS 


Published by THE OPEN COURT Publish- 
ing Co., Box F, 169-175 LaSalle st., Chicago. 
Three Introductory Lectures on the Science of Thought. 
By F. Max Muller. 75 cents. 
This work of the emingnt philologist has evoked 
much criticism. 


The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms. A Study in 
Experimental Psychology. By Alfred Binet, of Pa 
ris, France. Cloth 75c.; per 5oc. 

In a preface written especially for the American edi- 
tion M. Binet confutes the theory of the English scien 
tist, Prof. George J. Romanes, that the first appearance 
of the various psychical and intellectual faculties 
is assignable to different stages in the scale of zooolgi- 
cal development. 

The Idea of God. By Dr. Paul Carus. 15c. 

Being a 9, to upon the development of the 
idea of God in human thought and history. 

JTUST APPEARED. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The 
Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Ar- 
rangement of Knowledge. By Dr. PAUL 
Carus. Price $1.00. 

From the principle of positivism indicated 1n the 
title, the author discusses the most vital questions of 
philosophy and ethics. Among them the problems of 
Formal Thought (Kant’s apriori) Causality; of the 
Origin of Life; of Absolute Existence; of Space and 
Time; of Infinitude and Eternity; Free Will; Ethics 
and Natv ral Science; the Importance of Art. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, 22%82%s3's.8i> 
ee 


THE YANKEE BLADE trey ’venc 
Sent free, on trial to new subscribers only 


10 wet ks for 10 cents. Sample 
free to a list of r story- 
reading friends, Regular p 
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will ay oh bog Death 9 We 
stamps chen. Mention this paper. Address 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. 
A series of familiar essays on astronom- 
ical and other natural phenomena. By 
Richard A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, 
Ice and Glaciers. (19 illustrations). By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Physics and Politics. An application 
of the principles of Natural Science to 
Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, 
author of “The English Constitution.” 


Man’s Place in Nature, (with numerous 
illustrations), By Thomas H. Huxley, 


F.R.S. 
Education, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. By Herbert Spencer. ~ 


Town Geology. With 
Coral and Coral Reefs. 
Kingsley. 


Appendix on 
By Rev. Charles 


The Conservation of Energy, (with 
numerous tllustrations). By Balfour Stew- 
art, LL.D. f 


The Study of Languages, brought back 
to its true principles. By C. Marcel. 


The Data of Ethics. By Hebert Spencer. 


The Theory of Sound in its Relation 
to Music, (numerous illustrations), By 
Prof. Pietro Blaserna. 


The Naturalist on the River Ama- 
zons. A record of 11 years of travel. 
By Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S. (Not 
sold separately). 


Mind and Body. The theories of their 
relations. By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


The Wonders of the Heavens, (thirty- 
two tlustrations). By Camille Flammarion. 


Longevity. The means of prolonging 
life after middleage. By John Gardner, 
M.D. : 


The Origin of Species. 


By Thomas H. 
Huxley, F.R.S. 


Progress: Its Law and Cause. With 
other disquisitions. By Herbert Spencer. 


Lessons in Electricity, (sizty illustra- 
tions). By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Sub- 
jects. By Richard A. Proctor. 


The Romance of Astronomy. 
Kalley Miller, M.A, 


The Physical Basis of Life, with other 
essays. By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


Seeing and Thinking. By William 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. ‘ 


Scientific Sophisms. A review of cur- 
rent theories concerning Atoms, Apes 
and Men. By Samuel Wainwright, D.D. 


Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustra- 
ted). By Prof. H. Helmholtz. 


The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Geo. 
Rawlinson, Oxford University. 


The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant 
Allen. 


The History of Landholding in Eng- 
land. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 


Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated 
in the customs of Barbarous and Civil- 
ized Races. (numerous illustrations). By 
William Henry Flower, F.R.S. 


Facts and Fictions of Zoology, (nu- 
merous illustrations). By Andrew Wilson, 


The Study of Words. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench. 


Hereditary Traits and other Essays. 
By Richard A. Proctor. 


By R. 


Vignettes from Nature. By Grant 
Allen. 

The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert 
Spencer. 


Oriental Religions. By John Caird, 
Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and Others. 


Lectures on Evolution.  (Jilustrated).) 
By Prof. T, H. Huxley. 
Six Lectures on Light. (Jilustrated). 


By Prof. John Tyndall. 


Geological Sketches. 
Geikie, F.R.S. 


The Evidence of Organic Evolution. 
By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 


By Archibald 


Current Discussions in Science. By 
W. M. Williams, F.C.S. 


History of the Science of Politics. 
By Frederick Pollock. 


Darwin and Humboldt. By 
Huxley, Prof. Agassiz, and others. 


The Dawn of History. By C. F. Keary, 
of the British Museum, . 


The Diseases of Memory. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 


The Childhood of Religion. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.8. 


Life in Nature. (Illustrated). By James 
Hinton. 


The Sun; its Constitution, its Phenomena; 
its Condition. By Judge Nathan T. Carr, 
Columbus, Ind. 


Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
- Yea By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, 


Prof. 


The Diseases of the Will. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald. 


Animal Automatism, and other Essays, 
By Prof. T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 


The Birth and Growth of Myth. By 
Edward Clodd, F.R.A.8. 


me ig org of Morals, hed 
other Essays. illiam Kingdon Clif- 
ford, FBS, . 


No. 


Illusions. By James Sully. 

No, 57.4 ’ ae 

No. 58.) The Origin of Species.) Two Double 

No. 59.§ By Charles Darwin Nos. 

No. 60. The Childhood of the World, By 

a Edward Clodd. 

No. 61. Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 

No. 62. The Religions of the Ancient World. 
By Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Ox- 
ford. (Double number). 

No. 63. Progressive Morality. By Thomas 
Fowler, LL.D., President of Corpus 
Christi Coll., Oxford. 7 

No. 64. The Distribution of Animals and 
Plants. By A. Russell Wallace and W. 
T. Thiselton Dyer. 

No. 65. Conditions of Mental Development: 
and other essays. By Wm. Kingdon 
Clifford. 

No. 66. Technical Education: and other essays. 
By Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

No. 67. The Black Death. An account of the 
Great Pestilence of the 14th Century. 
By J. F, C. Hecker, M. D. 

No. 68. Three Essays. By Herbert Spencer. 
Special Number. 

No. 69. Fetichism: A Contribution to Anthropo- 
logy and the History of Religion. By 
Fritz Schultze, Ph.D. Double number. 

No. 70. Essays Speculative and Practical. 
By Herbert Spencer. 

No. 71. Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. 
D. With Appendix on Archeology. By 
E. B. Tylor, F. R.5. 

No. 72. The Dancing Mania of the Middle 
Ages. By J. F.C. Hecker, M.D. 

No. 73. Evolution in History, Language and 
Science. Four Addresses delivered at 
the London Crystal Palace School of Art, 
Science and Literature. 

No. 74.) The Descent of Man, and Selection in 

No, 75. Relation to Sex. (Numerous Illustrations) 

No. 76 By Charles Darwin. Nos. 74, 75, 76 are 

No. 77. single Nos.; No, Ti. ts a doub.e No. 

No. 78. Historical Sketch of the Distribu- 
tion of Land in Ergland. By Wil- 
liam Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A. 

No. 7). Scientific Aspect of some Familiar 
Things. By W. M. Williams. 

No. 8). Charles Darwin. His Life and Work 
By Grant Allen. (Double number). 

No. $l. The Mystery of Matter, and the 
Philosophy of Ignorance. Two Es- 
says by J. Allanson Picton. 

No. 82. Illusions of the Senses: and other Es- 
says. By Richard A. Proctor. 

No. 83. Profit-Sharing Between Capital and 
Labor. Six Essays. By Sedley Taylo, 
M.A, 

Ne. $4. Studies of Animated Nature. Four 
Essays on Natural History. By W. &. 
Dallas, F.L.S. t 

No. 85. The Essential Nature of Religion. 
By J. Allanson Picton. 

No. 86. The Unseen Universe, and the Philc so- 
pky of the Pure Sciences. By Prot. Wm, 
Kingdon Clifford, F.R.8. 

No, 87, The Morphine Habit. By Dr. B. Bafl, 
of the Paris ."uculty of Medicine. 

wo. 88, Science and Crime and other Essays. 
By Andrew Wilson, I’.R.'5.E, 

No. 89. The Genes’s cf fsiezce. By Hezbert 
ope ncer, 

No. 90. lrotus ua Larthyuat-.s: with Fourtec | 
Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A, 
Proctor. 

No. 91. Ts 3 3 9: ¢T Universities, .° uw & 
L..arie, LL.I’. (Double number). 

No. 92. The Formation ... \ogetablo i. v.ld 
throush the Action of Earth 
Worms. By Charles Darwin, LL.D. 
F.R.S. (Doublo number). 

No. 93. Scientific —-<virods -~. Capital Pun- 
ishment. By J. Mount Bleyer, M.D. 
(Special number). 

No. 94. The Factors 9. Organic Evolution, 
By Herbert Spenccr. 

No. 95. The Diseases of Personality. By Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the French by 
J. Fitzgerald, II.A. 

No. 96. A Half-Century<«f Science. By Prof. 
Thomas H. Huxley, and Grant Allen. 

No. 97. The Pleasures of Life. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart. 

No. 98. Cosmic Emotion: Also the Teach- 
ings of Science. By William Kingdon 
Clifford. (Special number). 

No. 99. Nature Studies. By Prof. F. R. Eaton 
Lowe ; Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S.; Geo. 
G. Chisholm, F.R.G.S., and James Dal. 
las, F.L.S. 

No. 100. Science and Poetry, with other Es- 
says. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 

No. 101, AEsthetics; Dreams and Association 
of Ideas. By Jas. Sully and Geo. 
Croom Robertson. 

No, 102. Ultimate Finance; A True Theory 
of Co-operation. By William Nelson 
Black. 

No. 103. The Coming Slavery; The Sins of 
Legislators; The Great Political 
Superstition. By Herbert Spencer. 

No. 104. Tropical Africa. By Henry Drum- 
mond, F.R.S. 

No. 105, Freedo:;. in Science and Teaching. 


No. 106. Foreo and Energy. 


56. ) 


ly Ernst Haeckel, of the University of 
Jena. Witha Prefatory Note by Prof. 
Huxley. 


A Theory of 


Dynamics. Dy Grant Allen. 


No. 107. Ultimate Finance. -\ True Theory 


of Wealth. By William Nelson 
Black. : 
No, 108. English, Past anc Present. Part. L 


By Richard Chenevix Trench, (Double 
number). 


No. 109. English, Past and Present. Part I 


By Richard Chenevix Trench. : 


Nc. 110. The Story of Creation. A Pisin Ac- 


Single numbe 15 cents, postpai 
Double - aa 30 =Ci«* ” « oy 
Special “ 10 0 C|(l* os 


count of Evolution. 


By Edward 
Clodd. (Double number). 


Charles H, Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Aunoungements, 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEss1aAH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street, David 
Utter, minister, Services at 10:45 A. M, 
Sunday, Sept. 22, Mr. Utter will preach on 
“ The Struggle for Life.” 


Unity CHurcH.— Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted; min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 P, M. 


ALL Sours CuHuRCH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Sunday, Sept. 22, Rev. T. 
Lloyd Jones, of Liverpool, England, will 
preach in the morning. In the evening at 8 
Pp. M., he will lead a conversation on the Prob- 
lem of Poverty in England, as illustrated by 
his experience in the mission at large of 
Liverpool. Sunday-school at 9;30 A. M. 
Teachers’ meeting Friday evening at 7:30. 

Unity Cunurcnu, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The programme of the Third Annual In- 
stitute for Sunday-schools and Unity clubs, at 
Davenport, Iowa, is given below, so far as 
completed to date. 

Monday, October 7. 


S P. M.—Social reception. 
Tuesday, October 8. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SESSIONS, 
g A. M.—Opening exercises. J. Ll. Jones in 
‘charge of session. 
—A course ot study for Sunday- 
schools. 
Report of committee. 
12M. —Adjournment. 
2 P. M.—Bible session. 
Paper: The non-Jewish 
in the Old Testament. 


9: 30 


Discussion. 


Deposit 


2:40 —Paper: The Jewish Deposit in the 
New Testament. F. W.N. Hugen- 
holtz, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

3:20 —Paper: Other Bibles. J. Vila Blake, 
Chicago. 

* —-Adjournment. 


S P. M.—Sermon. H. M. Simmons, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 
Wednesday, October 9. 

9 A. M.—Opening exercises. A.M. Judy in 
charge of session. 

—-Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 
Institute work. Questions and dis- 
cussion, 

12 M. Adjournment. 

2 P. M.—Paper: ‘Teachers’ meeting and its 

conduct. J..C. Learned, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

2:25 —Paper: The Confirmation Class. 
Elinor E. Gordon, Sioux City, lowa, 
~-Paper: ‘The Parents have tasted at 
Evolution and the Children are be- 
tween moralities. Can the Sunday- 
school do anything for them? Wm. 

Bouton, St. Louis, Mo. 

—Paper: ‘To Parents who are afraid 
of Sunday-school Influences. 


9+ 3° 


4 P. M.—Adjournment,. 
8 —Musical evening. J. V. Blake in 
charge of session. 
Harvest Service by Davenport Sun- 
day-school. 
Paper: The Development of Sun- 
day-school Music. Lewis J. Dun- 
can, Sheffield, [1]. 
Thursday, October 10. 
UNITY CLUB SESSIONS. 

g A. M.—Reports from National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. George W. Cooke, 
Dedham, Mass. Elinor E. Gordon, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

—Paper: Why busy people should 
be interested in Literature. 


Discussion, 

—Paper: Can the Unity Club lift 
Politics to Religious Levels? A. 
J. Beavis, lowa City, Iowa. 
Discussion. 

12 M. —Adjournment. 

2 P. M.—Paper: Unity Clubs considered as 

helps to right living. Nat’l. Seaver, 
Jr., Templeton, Mass. 


10: 30 


2:30 —Paper. The Relation of the as 
Club to the Church. Mrs. J. C. 
Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

3 —An Object-lesson in the conduct of 
Unity Clubs. J. Ll. Jones, Chicago. 

4 —Adjournment. 


ELLEN T. LEONARD, Secretary. 
INVITATION, 


The members of the First Unitarian Society 
of Davenport cordially offer the hospitality of 
their homes to the delegates to the Third An- 
nual Institute for Sunday-schools and Unity 
clubs. 

Delegates intending to accept their hospi- 
tality will confer afavor by so informing Mrs. 
Cornelius Brown, Rock Island and Seventh 
streets. Where practicable, guests will be met 
at the station, provided the expected time of 


arrival is given, Guests who are not met at 


: 


the station will please report at the church, 
corner of Perry and Ninth streets. The Brady 
street cars, which pass within a block of the 
church, can be reached by a walk of three 
blocks from the ferry-landing and the C. M. 
& St. P. depot, and.of one block from the C. 
R. I. & P. depot. Passengers arriving in 
Rock Island will find the ferry-landing a short 
distance from this depot. The boat runs every 
fifteen minutes until 8 Pp. M. 

Moses Hosss, President, 

ARTHUR M. Jupy, Pasfor, 


SIMPLY PERFEOT. 

The Union Pacific Railway, “ The Overland 
Route,” has equipped its trains with dining 
cars of the latest pattern, and on and after 
August 18th the patrons of its fast trains be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Denver, and = be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will 
be provided with delicious meals, the best the 
market affords, perfectly served, at 75 cents 
each. Pullman’s Palace Car Co. will have 
charge of the service on these cars. 


A CURIOSITY. 


We have lately come into possession of rare curiosi- 
ties of our late civil war, as we have secured several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citizen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tell of how at enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will be refunded. Address publishers of the 


SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agents in every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will furiish the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, 10, 15,25, 50 
and 75 cents 25 cents each, or the entire set for So cents. 
Complete sets, consisting of $500, $100, $50, $20, $10, 
$5, $2, $1, Soc., $2 ay set. $500 bills, $1 each. $100 

ills, 15 cents or 2for 25 cents. $50 bills, 10: cents or 2 
foriscents. $5 and $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 
and $2, 25 centseach. Inquirers inclose stamp forreply. 

PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Stanley's Adventures in Africa. 


BY HON. J. T. HEADLEY. 


Richly illustrated, A complete history of Stanley’s 
explorations in Africa, including sketches of his life, 
his search of Livingstone, and his crowning triumph 
the descent of the Congo. A narrative of aeparalicied 
interest. 384 pages, twenty-four full page illustrations, 
elegant'cloth binding. Mailed to any Unity subscriber 
on receipt of so cents. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. 


Rr A 


Can clear 150 per cent ny _“—- 
“THE KINGDOMS O 

NATURE’’*—By RANSOM 
DEXTER, A.M. Elegantly illus- 


trated, over 500 pages. Sold by subscription only. 
Full outfit, including a cloth-bound Prospectus of 
160 octavo ay mailed to any agent for 30 cents. 
CHARLES W. KERR & CO., 175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


‘inta ts & Invalid 
Infants, & \nyalida, 
t ‘a steam-cooked 


but a 


food, 
| Woolrich & to. 
label), Palmer, Mass. 


ECHOES FROM TRE 
BLARNEY Srent 
And Other Khymes BY W. C. R. 


A new, original book of Irish dialect rhymes, full of 
rich humor and keen perception of the strong points of 
Irish character. Handsomely bound, with fine engraving 
of BLARNEY CASTLE on cover. $1.00 by mail or agent. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a cent It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma EnpicoTT 
NBR eset SG i, ER tenga Ore eRe Re 10 

2 Robert BHrowning’s Poetry. By 
Members of the Chicago Browning Society. 


Reis Mi iwaw sncckdeeunnsncnmane ies scauc 50 
3. Outline Studies in George Eliot. By 

CSS Bc WY CUE RIPE oc uiisk os cveweoas cbedacce 10 
4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorce 

e 6) SH Tc kbd bhaee Sekdddeaenvqes wane conn 25 


5. Progress from Poverty. Review and 


Criticism of Henry George. By GILEs B. 
REED oak c padbiddds Cuet ines dceGudcdoans 25 

6. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
int dtttpedcss'scecensiacen ses 10 

7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
ee, ads Unwecane 10 

«8. Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs.S. B. BEALS........-. 10 

9 Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 

Clubs and Private Reading. By JENKIN 
DD PN iin cde denne open inoue 10 

10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By GEorGE L. Fox......... 10 

Al. Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. Wi1iiAmM F. ALLEN... 10 

Iz. Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicotr MAREAN.. 10 

13. The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By JENKIN LLoyp JoNgEs......---- 10 

14. History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 

Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By ELLEN D. HALE.:. 10 

15. Religious History and ‘Thought. 
By fons Br Re ioe ce nkbiennsencense 10 

16. Studies of Holland. By Epwin D 
RN eats toe es ok ale cabewoun 10 

17. Outline Studies in the History of the 


Northwest. By FREDERICK J. 
Rs MR abies ii ee ing cid dit maawne is 10 


Any one mailed on receipt of price. To any UNITY 
rpomdga a full set will be sent prepaid on receipt of 
1,00, 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DearbornS treet, Chicago, 

Little Girls and Boys can make 82,00 

Per Day Workin for us. Address 


BARKE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PAMPHLETS ON LIVING QUESTIONS. 


Truths for the Times, By Francis Ellingwood 


Abbot. to cents, 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voy-. 
sey. 10 cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 10 cents. 

God in the Constitution. By Rev. Ar hur B. 
Bradford. 10 cents. 

Compulsory Education. By Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 
5 cents. 

The God of Science. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot, 10 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. 


W. Newman. 5 cents. 


A Study of Religion. By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Battle of Syracuse. Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood 


Abbot. 10 cents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W. H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
oe By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P A. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


By Prof. Francis 


A complete set of the pamphlets named in this advertisement, incl u ding about 50 
pages of valuable matter will be sent by mail or express, prepaid, for one dollar; separat 


pamphlete sent on receipt of price. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


‘The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy. By Jenkin 


Messianic Expectations. By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. I.Introductory, 5 cents. II. Two 
Thousand Years Ago, 5cents. III. The 
Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents. IV. Judaism, the 
Mother, and Christianity, the Daughter, 5 
cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents. 

The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 5 cents. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By. Prof. 
Francis W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 

10 cents, | 

The Change of Front of the Universe. By 
Minot Judson Savage. 5 cents. 

The Philosophy of a Strike. By N.A.Dunn- 
ing. 5 cents. 

Uplifts of Heart and Will. By James H. West. 
20 cents. 

Natural Religion. By James Vila Blake. 5 
cents. 

The Religion of Jesus. By Henry M. Sim- 


mons. 5 cents. 


Oenceraing Tamortality. By Francis Power 
Cobbe, William M. Salter, Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minot J. Savage and others. 5 cents. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 5 cents. 
Jesus. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 
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Charles H. Kerr d& Company’s 
Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
lress. Old subscribers to UNity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the me# prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.” [Chicago Tribune. } 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, 


postage 7 cents. 


Essays. By James Vila Blake. “ A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo., 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents. 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’”’ Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97: pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage 5 cents. 


Poems. By .James Vila Blake, Cloth, 1amo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems. 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘* We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert Brow ning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition. 
revised. Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.” [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents. 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 

anization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminatingin Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M., M.D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 5! pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retai & 50, net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50.  HExpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. 


The sgprecontannte gy’ | of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. t12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 10 cents ; 
paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 5o cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Highth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 

ilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evolution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail 50 cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
18mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNiTy 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘‘ A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.” [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin Lioxe Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail Sa cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16m0., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 
cents. : 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
i2mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father. ”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of , 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16ino., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By. Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry Ge ’s 
‘‘Progress and Poverty,” and ‘Protection and Free 
Trade.”” Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzgest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
ind life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents, 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 


Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
17 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 


The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H. 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 

Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of peouremmize orthodoxy. 
By Tohr Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 1amo., 310 


pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents, 
Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., * 


175 Dearborn 8St., Chicago. 


